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LEGERDEMAIN. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


Such sudden flowering! Why, just last week 

The blank sky lowered to a hopeless world— 

Tossed, broken branches that old winds had 
hurled 

On under moss, white as a dead man’s 
cheek— 

Or past the wood the fenceless fields lay 
bleak, 

And ashen white the untrodden paths un- 
curled, 

And wavered to the edges of the world, 

Where the thought followed them, nor dared 
to speak. 


Such sudden flowerimg! Thou sorcerer, 
Spring, 

One unseen signing of thy sovereign will, 

And all the long, bare valley, in one thrill 

Of new and lovely life pulsed quickening, 
till 

The whole May world breaks into blossom- 
ing 

From flower - crowned height to flower- 
crowned height of hill 

Whence flower-like flights of birds take end- 
less wing, 

Whom the thought follows up the blue until 

A song is given for the lips to sing. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


* 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Reports of an wunprecedently large 
school vote by women continue to come 
in from different cities and States. An 
count has already been published of the 
heavy vote of women in Cleveland and 
jm other Ohio cities, and in Joliet, Ill. 
Close upon the heels of this comes the 
news that the women have broken the 
record also in Barry and Mattoon, Ill. In 

» where no woman had ever served 





sisting of two women and one man was 
elected on a non-partisan ticket. A fuller 
report will be given next week. 





Ip Georgia excitement has been aroused 
in educational circles by the election of a 
young lady to represent the State Normal 
School at the commencement exercises of 
the University of Georgia next June, 
Each of the branch colleges of the Uni- 
versity is represented at commencement 
by a speaker, anda contest has just been 
held at the Normal School at Athens to 
determine who should represent that in- 
stitution. Four young women and two 
young men contested for the place, which 
was awarded to Miss Lollie Smith, of 
Woodville, Ga., a daughter of County 
School Commissioner Smith, of Greene 
County. Miss Smith isa leading pupil of 
the senior class, and promises remarkable 
ability. 





The Augusta Chronicle says: ‘‘The 
question has been taken up by the Nor- 
mal School authorities as to the eligi- 
bility of the young lady to speak on the 
University stage. The Board of Trustees 
will probably decide the question. For 
years there has been a strong and persist- 
ent effort to secure the admission of girls 
to the University of Georgia, but it has 
always met with defeat. Ladies have 
never been allowed to speak from the Uni- 
versity Chapel stage. The selection of 
Miss Smith brings up a novel question, 
Each branch college is allowed to choose 
its own representative. Will the Univer- 
sity trustees refuse to allow one of these 
representatives to speak on the Univer- 
sity stage? The decision of this question 
is awaited with much interest, as, if it is 
decided in favor of allowing Miss Smith 
to speak, it may be the opening wedge to 
fling wide the doors of the University to 
the fairer sex in Georgia.”’ 





Anyone knowing suffragists in any of 
the following towns is asked to send their 
names and addresses to G. H. Page, 143 
Toxteth Street, Brookline, Mass.: Avon, 
Bellingham, Braintree, Brookline, Can- 
ton, Cohasset, Dedham, Dover, Foxboro, 
Franklin, Holbrook, Hyde Park, Medfield, 
Medway, Millis, Milton, Needham, Nor- 
folk, Norwood, Quincy, Randolph, Shar- 
on, Stoughton, Walpole, Wellesley, West- 
wood, Weymouth, Wrentham. 





PO 


The Connecticut Constitutional Con- 
vention has rejected a clause providing 
for the merit system in State and munici- 
pal civil service, and has turned its back 
upon woman suffrage by a vote of 110 to 
8. The Convention was elected to refuse 
equal representation to the men of the 
cities and manufacturing towns, and na- 
turally it refused to extend suffrage to 
women. 





The valuable and exhaustive report of 
the condition of women in Germany, pub- 
lished in this week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
was compiled for the International Suf- 
frage Conference by two of Germany’s 
most active workers for equal rights. 





FAOTS ABOUT WAR. 
The women of many countries are plan- 
ning to hold on May 15 public meetings to 
urge the substitution of arbitration for 
war asa method of settling international 
disputes. 
This reform is supported not only by 
every consideration of humanity and 
morality, but also by the strongest mate- 
rial considerations, based on hard dollars 
and cents. Some of these are set forth as 
follows in a leaflet entitled 
ECONOMIC FACTS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE, 
1. A million dollar-bills packed solidly 
like leaves in a book make a pile two 
hundred and seventy-five feet high. One 
thousand million dollars, the price which 
Europe annually pays for armaments in 
time of peace, equals a pile of dollar-bills 
over fifty-two miles high. This expendi- 
ture for the supposed prevention of war 
represents one thousand million days’ la- 
bor at one dollar a day, and this, be it re- 
membered, every year, to enable each 
nation to hold its own. 
2. A pile of dollar-bills over fifty-two 
miles high represents the annual payment 
for interest and other costs of past wars. 
8. To these inconceivably large 





2 the school board before, a board con- 


amounts must be added the earnings of 


the millions of able-bodied men in army 
and navy who are withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industries and are supported by 
taxed peoples. 

4. Since 1850 the population of the 
world has doubled; its indebtedness, 
chiefly for war purposes, has quadrupled. 
It was eight billions fifty years ago, it is 
thirty-two billions to-day. 

The year 1900 added nearly another 
thousand millions to the war debt of the 
world. This about equals the annual cost 
of boots, shoes, and bread in the United 
States. 

5. Our War Department, even with 
our small army, just previous to the Cu- 
ban war, cost nearly $49,000,000 annually, 
while the total annual cost of public 
schools for both races in all the sixteen 
Southern States was less than $32,000,000. 

The United States paid for pensions be- 
fore the Cuban war over $147,000,000, 
about seven times the total income of all 
its colleges, and about equal to the annual 
cost of the German army. 

6. Armies take the very flower of 
youth, If they could consume the weak- 
lings, idiots, and criminals instead of the 
strongest workmen, perhaps something 
might be said for the specious argument 
that ‘‘war keeps down surplus popula- 
tion.”’ 

Military equipments must benew. One 
may use an old sewing-machine or reaper, 
but not a gun that is out of date. A new 
invention makes old junk of millions of 
costly, burnished arms, 

7. The increase of standing armies and 
navies, accomplishing no result but in- 
creased burdens on the people, is inevi- 
table unless the practical men of the 
civilized world insist upon a rational settle- 
ment of international difficulties. Is it 
not time for rational beings, who have 
abandoned tattooing, eating raw flesh, and 
all other savage practices except that of 
settling difficulties by war, to take for 
their motto, not the outworn charge, ‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,’’ but, ‘‘In 
time of temporary peace, prepare for per- 
manent peace’’? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO, 

1. You can learn these facts by heart 
and pass them along. 

2. You can write to the Secretary of 
State at Washington and urge him to 
initiate measures towards establishing 
treaties with Italy, France, England, the 
South American States, and any countries 
that seem inclined to unite with us, for 
the reference of all international difficul- 
ties to The Hague Tribunal. 

8. You can try to persuade any club to 
which you belong, which has a lecture 
course, to devote one lecture every year 
to the economic evils of great standing 
armies. 

4. You can see that your Public Lib- 
rary contains Charles Sumner’s ‘‘True 
Grandeur of Nations;’’ B. F. Trueblood’s 
“The Federation of the World;’’ Baroness 
von Suttner’s ‘‘Lay down your Arms,”’’ 
and Bloch’s “The Future of War’’ (the 
gist of his great work translated in one 
volume). 

5. You can send for these leaflets at 
twenty cents a hundred, or send any sum 
from ten cents upward for various pam- 
phlets that bear on these questions, to 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 30 Pinckney St., 
Boston, Mass., chairman of the Peace and 
Arbitration Committee of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment. 

We call attention to the foregoing ap- 
peal, and endorse it with all possible em- 
phasis. A. 8. B. 





TWO NEW SUFFRAGE DEPARTMENTS. 

The New York 8un has been until lately 
the only metropolitan daily paper to in- 
clude among its regular features a depart- 
ment devoted to equal suffrage. Another 
important paper, the Philadelphia North 
American, has just established one, ably 
edited by Miss Alberta Moorhouse, whose 
pen name is Marion Evans. Philadelphia, 
although it is sometimes accused of being 
siow, contains the largest local Suffrage 
Association in the country, and the North 
American’s new department will undoubt- 
edly be of interest to a wide eonstituency. 
We wish it as great success as has been 
reached by the Sun’s department under 
the brilliant editorship of Mrs. Ida H. 
Harper. 

A third paper, the Bridgton (Me.) 
News, has just started a woman suffrage 
department, edited by Captain Granville 
Fernald, of Washington, D. C., a life-long 





advocate of equal rights. 


' eational institution. 





INTERNATIONAL KINDERGATEN UNION. 

The 9th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, which prov- 
ed one of the most enjoyable and helpful 
in its history, was held in Boston, April 
23, 24 and 25. 

The meetings, which are held in a dif- 
ferent city each year, serve the double 
purpose of bringing into closer touch and 
fellowship women engaged in the same 
line of work from all parts of our coun- 
try, as well as occasionally one from’ the 
old world, and at the same time increas- 
ing the interest of the community in a 
phase of educational work that is year by 
year making its importance more strongly 
felt. 

The critic who, in the higher education 
of women and the widening of their 
sphere, fears for the future of the Ameri- 
can home, must be silenced when he sees 
over 1,500 women gather to discuss prob- 
lems that pertain directly to the training 
of little children and the bettering of 
home life. 

Some one has said that the kindergarten 
is the best scheme yet devised for the 
training of parents. No one could have 
gone away from those meetings witbout a 
keener sense of the dignity of ‘conscious 
nurture,’’ to which every woman is called, 
and which demands the highest develop- 
ment of her powers, physical, mental and 
spiritual. 

The opening meeting, at Ariington St. 
Church, was called to order by Miss La- 
liah Pingree, long prominent in kinder. 
garten work in Boston, and chairman of 
the Local Executive Committee. After 
offering the ‘‘freedom of the city’ to the 
delegates, she declared that their coming 
marked a period in the history of the 
kindergarten in Boston, It will be twenty- 
five years this summer since Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw established the free kindergar- 
tens, which she maintained with success, 
in spite of the indifference of the public, 
the apathy and opposition of educators, 
and the inexperience of the kindergarten- 
ers, until they were adopted by the School 
Board ten years later. Mr. Edwin P, 
Seaver, Superintendent of the Boston 
Public Schools, a staunch friend of the 
kindergarten, read resolutions of welcome 
and good wishes passed by the School 
Board. He made a strong plea for the 
kindergarten as a connecting link between 
the home and the primary school. He 
said: ‘It will do well to keep on vindi- 
cating its character as a distinctively edu- 
It must distinguish 
itself clearly from the day nursery on the 
one hand and the children’s play-room on 
the other. It is neither a charitable pro- 
vision for the children of the poor, nora 
convenient arrangement for amusing the 
children of the rich; but a wisely devised 
plan of early education, intended to be 
used by all the people, rich and poor 
alike, for the training of their young chil- 
dren.”’ 

Mrs. Alice H. Putnam of Chicago, the 
President of the Union, returned thanks 
for what she termed a ‘royal welcome.”’ 
She spoke with feeling of the recent death 
of Miss Mary J. Garland, a pioneer in the 
kindergarten movement in Boston. 

Reports followed from delegates from 
every part of the country. One of the 
most interesting was given by Mrs. Robert 
H. Chapin of Lenox, who told of the un- 
usual work done in Johannesberg, South 
Africa, 

That afternoon the delegates were de- 
lightfully entertained at tea at Rad- 
cliffe College, where they had the rare 
opportunity of meeting Mrs. Agassiz and 
Dean Irwin. 

In the evening, Huntington Hall was 
taxed to its utmost to hold those who 
gathered to hear President Pritchett of 
the Institute of Technology, President 
Eliot of Harvard and Miss Susan E. Blow, 
one of the most famous of the country’s 
kindergarteners. 

President Pritchett spoke of the pecul- 
iar force of the kindergarten in that it 
brought a new conception of unity into 
education,—the idea that through all 
training there runs a thread of consistency, 
a certain unity of function. President 
Eliot took up the thread of President 
Pritchett’s speech, giving some of the 
elements of that unity in education, and 
pointing out some of the ways in which 
the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel 
have been carried out in higher education, 
He called attention to the emphasis these 
reformers laid upon the sanctity of the 
individual: 

The fundamental idea of all the best 
reforms in education that have taken place 

(Continued on page 140.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Kate BrowNLEE SHERWOOD, of 
Toledo, O., has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Nash a delegate to the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Mrs. ALICE MERRILL Horne, of Salt 
Lake, a former member of the Utah Legis- 
lature, has been appointed by the National 
Council of Women to take charge of the 
peace meetings in that State. 

Mrs. Carrie CHAPMAN CATT has had 
an attack of tonsilitis, followed by pleur- 
isy. On getting better she was recom- 
mended by her physician to try change of 
air, and she has gone to recuperate in 
Montana. 


Mrs. E. Lorp, of Versailes, N. Y., is 
said to be the first woman mail-carrier to 
be appointed on the rural free delivery 
routes of New York. She has received 
her commission as carrier on the route 
from Lawtons to Versailes. She succeeds 
her husband, who died about six weeks 
ago. 

Miss MABEL AMy McKINNEY, of the 
Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, 
who contributes the interesting report of 
the International Kindergarten Union to 
this week’s Woman's JOURNAL, is a 
daughter of that early and faithful worker 
for equal suffrage, Mrs. Jane Amy Mc- 
Kinney, now of Decorah, Iowa. 


Miss KATHERINE JEWELL EVERTS an- 
nounces, in addition to her programmes 
already published, an evening of dramatic 
impersonations, arranged expressly for 
her by Miss Alice Brown—‘‘Her Letters,” 
an original monologue, and ‘‘My Lady’s 
Ring,’’ a comedy, both by Alice Brown. 
Address Miss Everts at 96 Chestnut St., 
Boston. 

Miss CLARA BUTLER, by an accident 
that killed her brother, came to own an 
unproductive farm near Montandon, Pa. 
By skillful management she has developed 
a creamery making nearly fifty thousand 
pounds of butter a year, and a farm and 
market garden yielding a good profit, 
She was not forced to do this to make a 
living, but resolved that the old farm 
should be made to pay. 


Miss CorDELIA LotuRop, a teacher for 
forty-eight years, was given a reception 
this week when a portrait of her was pre- 
sented to the Lyman School of East Bos- 
ton by the graduates. Miss Lothrop was 
assisted in receiving by General Joseph 
H. Barnes, president of the Lyman School 
Association; Miss Amelia H. Pitman, for 
many years associate teacher with Miss 
Lothrop at the Lyman School; Miss Eliza 
Wiggin and Miss Lucy Wiggin, classmates 
and graduates with Miss Lothrop; Darius 
Cobb, who painted the portrait, and his 
brother, Cyrus Cobb, the sculptor. There 
were speeches and refreshments. The 
unveiling of the portrait was greeted with 
hearty applause. Willard S. Allen of the 
School Committee accepted the gift on 
behalf of the city, and presented it to the 
Lyman School, the master of which, A. 
H. Kelly, returned thanks, and spoke 
warmly of Miss Lothrop’s work and char- 
acter. Addresses were also made by Gen- 
eral Barnes, James E, Fitzgerald, Super- 
intendent Seaver, Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, 
Supervisor Metcalf, L. L. McLean, Darius 
Cobb and Miss Lothrop. 


Miss CHARLES CARROLL McComas, the 
fifteen-year-old daughter of Mrs. Alice 
Moore McComas of Los Angeles, has de- 
veloped a unique gift of bird-like whis- 
tling. She has been delighting large au- 
diences with it,and the papers all over 
the country speak of her achievements as 
remarkable. Her mother travels with 
her, rightly thinking that so young a girl, 
however gifted, ought to be under her 
mother’s wing. Miss McComas’s father 
is a descendant of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, Md., one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. This name 
has been borne by one in each generation 
of descendants, and as there was no boy 
in her family, her father’s name, Charles 
Carroll McComas, was bestowed upon her, 
and she now uses the second of these as 
her stage name. Miss McComas is de- 
scended on her mother’s side from a nota- 
ble line of Methodist preachers, named 
Moore. She is a cousin of Senator McComas 
of Maryland. She is said to be “of the 
true type of Southern beauty, a lovely 
brunette of brilliant complexion and rare 
personal charm.’’ Carroll is musically 
gifted in other ways than whistling. Her 
work at the piano is especially commend- 
ed, and her voice, which is of rich quality, 
is being cultivated by Francis Stuart of 
New York. 
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WOMEN’S PEACE DEMONSTRATION. 


BY MRS, MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 

I ask for space in your columns that I 
may communicate with all of your read- 
ers who are interested in the approaching 
Demonstration in behalf of peace and in- 
ternational arbitration. | 

It may be remembered that on May 15, 
1900, a Universal Demonstration was or- 
ganized by Frau Margarethe Leonora 
Selenka, of Munich, Germany. Frau 
Selenka at that time asked me to serve 
as chairman of a committee for organizing 
the Demonstration in the United States. 
This Demonstration was participated in 
by the women of a score of countries. 
Telegraphic reports from the meetings 
were forwarded to Frau Selenka, who 
had established the headquarters of the 
committee at The Hague, in order that 
she might transmit the report of the 
Women’s Demonstration to the Czar’s 
Conference when it should convene on 
May 18. In 1901 a second Demonstration 
was organized. Again, at the request of 
Frau Selenka, I continued to act as chair- 
man for this country. 

At the meeting of the International 
Council Executive held at The Hague last 
July, the President of the International 
Council proposed that the Cvuncil take 
over the charge of the Universal Demon, 
stration, and make of it an annual festi- 
val. In order that this proposition might 
be acted upon, the following resolutions 
were sent out to the National Councils 
constituting the International Council: 

(A) Resolved, That the National Council 
of Women of —— undertake the organiza- 
tion of peace meetings throughout —— to 
take place simultaneously on May 15, 1902, 
and on each subsequent anniversary of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, to and 
including the May of 1904. 

(B) Resolved, That these meetings 
which, together, being held under the 
auspices of the varicus National Councils, 
shall constitute the Universal Demonstra- 
tion of Women in behalf of peace and ar- 
bitration, sball be conducted with the 
view: 

1. Toconcentrate public attention upoo 
those ideals of luving brotherhood which 
can be realized only by the cessation of 
international hostilities. 

2. To gather and present information 
respecting the pecuniary cost of war and 
the moral consequences and the economic 
sacrifices entailed by it: and 

3. To stimulate a desire f .r peace in the 
public heart, a faith in its practical possi- 
bility in the public mind, and a determi- 
nation to harmonize actual relations be- 
tween States with the ideal relations ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “The Fatherhood 
ef God and the brotherhoud of man,’’ 
now universally accepted as a succinct 
declaration of an actual relationship. 

These resolutions have been adopted by 
all the National Councils heard from 
which have held their annual executive 
session since. The National Council of 
the United States, through its Executive 
held at Buffalo in September, passed a 
resolution authorizing me to act as chair- 
man of the National Committee on Peace 
Demonstration, and instructed me to form 
a committee which should be composed 
of one representative from each of the 
organizations within the National Council. 
A strong committee has been formed, in- 
cluding the following: Mrs. Mariana 
Chapman, National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Mrs. Annie L. Hyde, National 
Woman’s Relief Society; Mrs. Teenie 
Smoot Taylor, Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Association; Mrs. George 
Spencer, National Christian League for 
the Promotion of Social Purity; Mrs. I. 
C. Manchester, Loyal Women of Ameri- 
can Liberty; Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sher- 
wood, Woman’s Relief Corps; Mrs. Lyne- 
len Evans, National Association of Busi- 
ness Women; Miss Sadie American, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. D. 
C. Martin, Florence Crittenton Missions; 
Mrs. Era L. McNelt, Ladies of the Macca- 
bees of the World; Mrs. Ida M. Weaver, 
tathbone Sisters of the World; Mrs. Jo- 
sephine S. Yates, National Association of 
Colored Women; Miss M. A. Nutting, 
American Federation of Nurses. 

In February a letter of instructions was 
issued to the members of this committee, 
each member already having been author- 
ized to organize lucal committees on the 
subject in every centre where branches of 
the National organization, which she her- 
self represents, exist. From the corre- 
spondence with members of this commit- 
tee, it is evident that the preparations 
beiug made will result in the most impor- 
tant demonstration that has yet been held 
in our country. No attempt will be made 
to have the same program rendered at all 
the meetings, local circumstances justly 
modifying the program. 

It may be that what has been found 
practicable in Indianapolis will be helpful 
in other communities. Here the organi- 
zation of the local committee was paced 
in the hands of the Local Council. In 
taking it up, the Local Council formed a 
committee composed of one representa- 
tive from each of its affiliated organiza- 


tions. Of the 65 women appointed to 





serve on this committee, 45 have mani- | 


fested a willingness to render active aid. 
Sub-committees have been formed on 
Finance, Hall, Press, Clergy, Program, 
Reception. Here the Committee on 
Clergy obtained permission to appear be- 
fore the monthly meeting of the Indianap- 
olis Ministerial Association. As a result, 
a resolution was passed by unanimous 
vote, committing the clergy of Indianapo- 
lis to preach a sermon on the general sub- 
ject of Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion on the first Sunday in May. 

The particular subjects which it is 
hoped will be presented wherever meet- 
ings are held are: 

(a) The materi] cost of war. 

(b) The moral effects of war. 

(c) The responsibility of women for the 
growth of the war spirit. 

(d) Methods of replacing the spirit of 
war, which in its ultimate analysis is the 
spirit of competition, antagonism and en- 
mity, by the spirit of peace, which in its 
ultimate analysis is the spirit of codpera- 
tion, fraternity and love. 

In every place where demonstrations 
are held, the chairman of the committee 
organizing them is asked to send a brief 
telegraphic report, stating the number of 
persons present, number represented by 
those present in an official or delegate 
capacity, the spirit of the meeting, and a 
statement as to whether the resolutions 
submitted are or are nt passed. This is 
asked because the chairman is desired to 
cable a total of the reports thus received 
to Frau Selenka, who is still acting chair 
man of the [International Committee, and 
she wishes to receive reports by May 18. 

In reply to numerous questions as to 
the reason for choosing May 15 as the date, 
it may be said that the Universal Demon- 
stration is held to celebrate the organiza- 
tion of the International Court of Arbi- 
tration, which was accomplished on May 
18, 1901, as the first large, tangible result 
of the Czar’s Conference, which was con- 
vened on May 18, 1900. As, however, 
May 18 falls this year.on Sunday, it was 
thought best to hold the Demonstration 
on May 15, the anniversary of the first 
Universal Demonstration. The following 
is the resolution which it is hoped will be 
adopted at all the meetings: 

Resolved, That American women, as- 
sembled on May 15, 1902, for the purpose 
of considering the fruits of war and the 
fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge them- 
selves to meet annually to hold a demon- 
stration on behalf of peace and arbitra- 
tion. They commit themselves to adopt- 
ing as their own that ideal of loving 
brotherhood whicb can be realized only 
by the cessation of international hostili- 
ties. They repudiate war as a means of 
settling international difficulties, as they 
repudiate the duel as a means of settling 
personal animosities. They accept as a 
corollary of the universal Fatherhood of 
Ged the universal brotherhood of man. 

They send greetings to the women of 
other countries who this day may be as- 
sembled to attest similar convictions. 
They rejoice that women throughout the 
world are beginning to feel their responsi- 
bility for human conditions outside the 
home as well as within its sacred walls. 
They ask all women everywhere to adopt 
as their own the task assumed by the In- 
ternational Council of Women, which is 
the application of the Golden Rule to so- 
ciety, custom and law. 





———— mows 


A GLIMPSE OF RURAL ITALY. 

An American lady writes from La Cava, 
Italy: 

Here we are, in a little country town, 
thirty miles from Naples. It is a great 
centre for excursions. Three days ago 
we found ourselves landed in a quaint 
Italian inn, outside the town, which lies 
in a high valley surrounded by a circle of 
hills, all voleanic, a sea of peaks, crests, 
and hollows. The hotel is an old ‘‘palaz- 
zo.’ It is a favorite summer resort of the 
Neapolitans, and has beea visited by no 
end of celebrities,—artists, literary men, 
end of well- 


princes, princesses, — no 
known people. The proprietor is very 
popular. The rooms are full of the sou- 


venirs of guests who have staid here— 
sketches, books, photographs, and por- 
traits. Among Italian worthies there are 
portraits of Byron and Longfellow, the 
Princess of Wales, and all sorts of hetero- 
geneous company. It is the first time we 
have been in anything like rural country 
surroundings, and we find it very inter- 
esting. We have taken several walks 
through the foot-paths and by-roads, 
across the farms, if you can call anything 
so unlike English or American farms by 
that name—fields of lentils and beans and 
lupins, orchards of olives, terraces of 
vines, orange trees, and all sorts of oddly- 
trimmed trees— great gray stone and 
plaster rovkeries, with outside stairs, 
courtyards, and odd corners stuck on, roof 
terraces, every possible irregular form. 
For, as everything is stone and plaster, 
they have often great masses of buildings 
occupied like our tenement houses, even 
in the fields. The separate houses are 
odd little cubes of stone or plaster. 
Everything louks old as the hills and more 
or less dilapidated, but wonderfully pic- 
turesque. There are a good mapy villas, 











too, and well-to-do people. But a great 
part of the working-people seem poor to 
the last degree—dirtier, barer, more pov- 
erty-stricken than even our tenement- 
house people. But if they are in rags, 
their rags are colored, and the colors har- 
monize with their black hair, dark eyes, 
brown skins, and peasant dresses. They 
have not the grimy darkness of our pov- 
erty. Their climate is their salvation. 
They live in the open air and sunlight. 

We went through all sorts of odd places 
and met all sorts of odd groups and peo- 
ple, and shdgals of jolly, pretty children. 
Certainly Italy is not going to be depopu- 
lated. I never saw such rafts of young 
ones—dirty, merry, and healthy looking. 
But the women have a terribly hard life 
of drudgery. To see the burdens they 
carry, the hard field-work and physical 
toil of all kinds they do, is disheartening. 
Yet still there is more life and animation, 
something more stirring and hopeful than 
in the old times. 

One day we went to Paestum to see the 
ruined Greek temples there, the oldest in 
Italy. It was a beautiful day, and we 
went with some pleasant New York ac- 
quaintances whom we met here. There 
are three temples standing in a low plain, 
with the sea in front and an amphitheatre 
of hills on three sides. In the distance is 
a long, broken square of green mounds 
which mark the line of the old city wall. 
For it was a large town. The whole site 
is now a rather rugged grazing ground, 
and there the temples stand as they have 
stood for some twenty-four hundred years, 
looking out silently on the sea and the 
hills, the only unchanged things around 
them. They are all roofless, but their 
pillars stand—they have their irregular 
pavements, their porticos and colonnades. 
They preserve their outlines. The stone 
has become a rich golden yellow, and 
they have the grace and fine proportions 
of the old Greek work. 





THE CHICAGO BUSINESS WOMEN’S CLUB. 

One of the most flourishing and influen- 
tial organizations of women in Chicago is 
the Business Women’s Club, says the Post 
of that city. It has an active member- 
ship of 400 of the higher class of women 
in the business and professional world— 
lawyers, doctors, court stenographers, 
newspaper editors and writers, artists, 
musicians, trusted managers of large con- 
cerns, and other women employed in re- 
sponsible positions in business offices. 

The president is Miss Mary M. Bar- 
telme, of the Juvenile Court. Among the 
members are Miss Alice Manning, editor 
of the United Commercial Lawyers; Mrs. 
Mary H. Kincaid, Sunday editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel; R. Brickell Holmes 
of the Federated Charities; Dr. Mary M. 
Danfuith, Attorney Eva M. Reynolds, 
Miss Alice M. Bradley, manager of the 
woman’s department of the Illinois Life 
Iusurance Company, and others equally 
well known. 

The society is now ten years old. At 
the World’s Fair, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
president of the board of lady managers, 
originated the idea of such an association, 
in whieh the object would be mutual 
helpfulness and the benefits of organized 
effort. It was called the National Associ- 
ation of Women Stenographers, and had 
an exhibit in the Woman’s Building, with 
a general stenographic business which not 
only paid expenses but left $200 in the 
treasury at the end of the season. The 
first president was Miss Elizabeth Merrill, 
now Mrs. George Bass, the official repor- 
ter for the board ot lady managers. 

In 1894 the Chicago section took the 
name of the Business Women’s Club. The 
membership increased until it became 
evident that settled quarters would be 
necessary. Three rooms on the eighth 
floor of a business block were obtained 
and fitted up for lunch and rest rooms. 
They have been conducted successfully to 
the present time. About ove hundred 
guests are accommodated at small tables, 
waited on by tidy maids. In the adjoin- 
ing rooms are couches, a writing desk and 
a reading table, with late literature. A 
lavatory contains a dressing table with 
curling tongs, powder boxes, and conven- 
iences for freshening up the toilet of a 
busy woman, 

An initiation fee of $2 and satisfactory 
references admit a woman of good posi- 
tion to membership, and an annual fee of 
$4 gives the privileges of rest-room and 
luncheon room. A table d’hote luncheon 
of soup, meat, two vegetables, coffee or 
tea, and dessert is served to members for 
25 cents, or a bow! of soup with bread and 
butter, or a meat or vegetable with bread 
and butter, for ten cents. By those obliged 
to remain down town, supper may be had 
and rest on a couch in the rest-room, and 
a chance to change the dress for evening. 
These conveniences are found nowhere 
else in the down-town district outside of 
a hotel. 

There is a monthly banquet at 50 cents 
a plate. Guests are invited, and usually 
some distinguished person makes an after- 
dinner speech. The evening classes in 












modern languages, Shakespeare, physical 
culture, and domestic science have been a 
success, 

The club is free from debt. It gave an 
entertainment recently at the house of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, which cleared $1,000. 
It is now planning for larger quarters in a 
central location, which shall accommo- 
date a gymnasium with complete equip- 
ment for athletics for women, a swimming 
pool, baths, rest-rooms, library, writing- 
rooms, and lunch room, with every com- 
fort. 





A COMMENT ON MISS GOLDSTEIN. 

Those who were privileged to listen to 
Miss Goldstein, of Australia, talk about 
the actual operation an¢@ effects of equal 
suffrage in her own country were enter- 
tained by plain and convincing facts, told 
in a most interesting and convincing way. 
Just why it is that men of !ntelligence are 
apparently broader in tolerance in that 
country than in this is not easily ex- 
plained, nor why the women of another 
continent as large in area as the United 
States have proved themselves more pro- 
gressive and unitedly willing than the 
women of America to put to the test an 
experiment so far-reaching in its impor- 
tance as this privilege of suffrage for 
women. Apparently nothing has hap- 
pened as yet to disrupt Australian homes 
in general, or unsex her women who avail 
themselves of this opportunity. The 
great Commonwealth at the antipodes is 
all serenely unconscious of the demoral- 
izing sequele of voting, which form the 
chief arguments of dissenters in this 
country. Psychologically, it is a curious 
problem that a phase of evolution so 
natural and logical, which is predicted so 
unmistakably by the march of events all 
over the world, should be conceded so 
grudgingly in a country which is a syno- 
pyn for progress, liberty, and enlighten- 
ment, and where resistance to taxation 
without representation is a historic slo- 
gan, while in a comparatively new coun- 
try, which owes allegiance to a monarchy, 
the emancipation from the Oriental ideas 
of woman’s place is established without 
difficulty. 

That there is yet need of missionary 
work from one side or the other is evi- 
denced by the ingenuous remark of a lady 
who was recently asked to attend a suf- 
frage meeting in Brookline, ‘‘Why, yes,’’ 
she replied, hesitatingly. ‘I think I 
would like to go if I ovght to. Do you 
think Iought? I signed an ‘Anti’ peti- 
tion the other day.’’ “Oh, you are an 
‘Anti’, then?’’ asked her companion. 
‘Well, really I don’t know whether I am 
or not,’’ sbe laughed. ‘For I don’t know 
anything at all about the matter. They 
annoyed me so that I signed the petition 
to get rid of them!’’—‘'The Listener’ in 
Boston Transcript. 
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MRS. MARTEN, ENGINEER. 


The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer tells of 
a woman stationary engineer in that city 
who has taken the place of her late hus- 
band, and fills it acceptably. 

Mrs. Marten has often been her hus- 
band’s right hand man in his work, and 
so learned the ins and outs of his trade, 
The day after his death she went to the 
office and asked for the position that had 
been her husband’s. The owners of the 
building, knowing that the family was in 
poor circumstances, and that the woman, 
from her familiarity with the engine, was 
capable of holding the position, gave her 
the place at the same salary that had been 
earned by her husband. There is a jani 
tor who carries the coal, but Mrs. Marten 
handles the shovel and does not shirk any 
task. She keeps the engine-room as spot- 
less as such a place can be, and the engine 
shines like a new piece of machinery. 


————_~<—»D oa —— 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood lately secured 
a finding from the Supreme Court in the 
Cherokee cases. The Woman's Tribune 
says that the amount involved is three 
million dollars, which sum is claimed by 
about 10,000 Cherokees. Mrs. Lockwood 
appeared in behalf of 2,000 claimants, not 
counting a baby, whose name, promptly 
upon its arrival, was sent to Mrs. Lyck- 
wood by the mother to be added to the 
list. Mrs, Lockwood has some other im- 
portant cases on hand. 


The three women members of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association—Miss Mary Lee Col- 
bert, Miss Estelle V. Pease and Miss Ellen 
Gertrude Roberts—are learned, efficient 
and active working lawyers. The Chicago 
Legal News says; 

‘*Miss Colbert has beeu in the office of 
the law firm of Julius and Lessing Rosen- 
thal for many years, and is well known 
and respected by the members of the Chi- 
cago bar. 

“Miss Pease was engaged for a number 
of years by the Chicago Title and Trust 





Company in abstracting chancery records, 
She enjoys professional work, and is im. 
plicitly trusted by all who have business 
with her. 

**Miss Ellen Gertrude Roberts is a thor. 
oughly equipped woman lawyer, and hag 
signed the petitions of six candidates for 
nomination. 

‘Nearly all the women lawyers who re. 
ceive the letter of the bar committee cop. 
taining the ballot will vote at the bar pri. 
mary.’’ 

The equal rights movement in Bohemia 
is said to be developing rapidly of late, 
Two women have taken their degrees as 
doctors of law, after passing brilliant ex. 
aminations, and another has just gradu. 
ated in medicine, as related under the 
head ‘‘Women Physicians.” 

The Washington College of Law igs 
doing fine work at the national capito} 
this year. Mr. Foster’s class in Contracts 
averaged ninety-one and one-half at their 
recent written examination. The college 
will graduate this year three men and 
three women. 





THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN’S LEAGUE OF 
DES MOINES. 


Two years ago the Professional Wo- 
man’s League of Des Moines, Ia., was 
organized, with a membership of fourteen, 
including ministers, lawyers, and dentists, 
Its fundamental object was to foster a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, Recently it 
was decided to admit journalists and 
women professors, The membership is 
limited to twenty-five. Monthly meetings 
are held, at which the papers and discus. 
sion have so far been mainly along soci- 
ological lines. 

Regarding the gifted members of the 
League, the Des Moines Mail and Times 
says: ‘‘Its two ministers, Rev. Mary Saf. 
ford and Rev. Marie Jenney, are public 
speakers of much talent, and both have 
pronounced ability in leading discussions 
that is invaluable to the club. Miss Saf- 
ford has been prominent in the ministry 
for twenty years, and has organized many 
churches in Iowa, The erection of the 
Unitarian Church in Sioux City was due 
to her, and she was its pastor for fifteen 
years. She is at present secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, With all her tal- 
ent and ability, and the honors they have 
brought to her, she is thoroughly un- 
spoiled, and is a most approachable and 
lovable woman, with a heart big enough 
for all, 

‘Rev. Marie Jenney is a Syracuse wo- 
man, whose father, brothers, and sister 
are all engaged in the practice of law. 
She has been pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines the past two years, 
and during this time has gathered about 
her a circle of devoted friends, attracted 
not alone by her brilliant intellect and 
keen wit, but by the finer womanly graces 
of character. © 

‘The distinction of being the only prac- 
tising woman lawyer in Des Moines be- 
longs to Miss Grace Ballantyne. She has 
also been the efficient secretary of the 
League since it was organized. Miss Bal- 
lantyne is a graduate of the Iowa College 
of Law, and since her graduation has 
practised in Des Moines, where her un- 
questioned ability is bringing ber well- 
merited success. 

‘*No broader training has probably been 
received by any of the younger physicians 
of Iowa than that of Dr. Adele Fuchs. 
Following her graduation from the State 
University, Dr. Fuchs took a post-gradu- 
ate course in Berlin. Being of German 
descent, and understanding German as 
thoroughly as English, her work in the 
German schools was of inestimable value. 
Her summers were spent in the hospitals 
of London. Dr. Fuchs came to Des 
Moines from Sioux City a year ago, and 
her skill is fast winning substantial recog- 
nition. Drs, Fosnes, King, and Harbach 
are among the physicians in the League 
who have practised medicine in Des 
Moines for many years, and their success 
is the best proof of their ability. Promi- 
nent in the younger school are Dr. Lenna 
Meanes and Dr. H. Scott, in E:ist Des 
Moines; Dr. Marion Howe-Pugh, and Dr. 
Georgia Stewart of the West Side, who 
are rapidly coming to the front. Dr. 
Howe was a teacher of science in the bigh 
school a few years ago. 

“Dr. Alice Conger Hunter is the only 
representative of the dental profession in 
the League. She is a niece of Minister 
Conger, and is most successful in her 
work. Among other members of the 
League who are accomplishing much in 
their special fields are Drs. Coleman and 
Gatchell, Miss Nellie Noble and Miss 
Woods. Prominent out of-town members 
are Attorneys Wilson of Detroit, and 
Prouty of Humboldt; Dr. Jennie Me- 
Cowan of Davenport, and Rey. Elinor 
Gordon of Fargo, S. D.”’ 

The officers of the League are Rev. 
Marie Jenney, president; Dr. Fuchs, first 
vice-president; Dr. Fosnes, second vice 
president; Miss Ballantyne, secretary. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The five departments of the St. Nicho- 
las, to which so large a part of the maga- 
zine is now devoted, open interesting and 
instructive fields to its young readers. 
In the May number, first there is ‘‘Nature 
and Science,’’ wherein the outside world 
is studied, explained and pictured. Quee- 
tions are answered, observations recorded 
and commented upon, and experiments 
are suggested, followed up, and rewarded. 
Next is the “St. Nicholas League’’ of 
over 40,000 members, all interested in 
writing prose and verse, in drawing, both 
decorative and artistic, and in photogra- 
phy indoors and out. Here we find badges 
and prizes given. The third is ‘Books 
and Reading,’’ a department that advises 
and directs good reading, gives hints and 
bits of advice and shows lists of desirable 
books. The ‘*Letter-Box’’ prints bits of 
correspondence from children in every 
quarter of the earth, and the last two 
pages of every St, Nicholas are filled with 
capital puzzles. The Century Co., New 
York. 





The April number of the Patriotic Re- 
view has half-tone portraits of Lieutenant- 
General N. A. Miles and Major G. F. H. 
Murray, commander-in-chief of the Le- 
gion of Spanish War Veterans. There is 
an article on the famous Pohick Church 
of Virginia: one on ‘*Patriots’ Day and its 
Significance,’’ by Marion Howard, news of 
the various patriotic societies, and other 
matter of timely interest. 

“Sightseeing Rambles in Boston’’ is 
one of the leading articles of the Kinder- 
garten Review for April. Laura E. Pouls- 
son tells many interesting things about 
Boston Common, the Public Garden, Cop- 
ley Square, Faneuil Hall, and the Old 
North Church, Another important paper 
is a ‘‘History of the Kindergarten Move- 
ment in Boston,’’ by Fannie L. Johnson. 

A considerable portion of the May 
Forum is devoted to educational matters. 
In a paper entitled ‘‘The Degradation of 
the Professorial Office,’’ Prof. G. T. Ladd, 
of Yale, concludes a series of striking 
articles advocating reform in American 
college methods. His present contribu- 
tion discusses why the teaching body in 
our universities is less highly regarded 
than in formertimes. ‘‘Collegiate Condi- 
tions in the United States’’ are discussed 
by President C. F. Thwing, of Western 
teserve University. Prof. W. S. Scar- 
borough pleads for greater interest in the 
higher education of the Negroes, and ‘The 
Example of French Industrial Art 
Schools’ is held up by Mr. Jacob Schoen- 
hof as an object-lesson for the extension 
of similar methods of education in this 


country. 
-_---— 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The incapacity of the Russian govern- 
ment for dealing with anything like a 
liberal movement is shown in further ad- 
vices concerning the recent disorders at 
the University of Moscow. The ninety- 
five Russian students who have been ex- 
iled to Siberia, and the five hundred who 
have been imprisoned in Archangel or 
other remote parts of European Russia, 
were condemned by ‘‘administrative or- 
der’’—that is, by a simple police hearing. 
It is needless to say that such hearings 
are conducted with a view to obtaining 
convictions, and in the present instance 
numbers of students who have had no 
part in political agitation must have been 
punished with the technically guilty.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


The best portrait of Susan B. Anthony 
—some say the only one that does her 
justice—is exhibited in George Brodhead’s 
gallery, Rochester, Miss Anthony’s city. 
It is by Sarah J. Eddy of Providence, R. L., 
and represents Miss Anthony as she 
looked when her 80th birthday was cele- 
brated, June 15, 1900, at Washington, 
when she laid down the burden as presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. She is seated on the platform 
in the garnet velvet gown that she is said 
to have worn as president for more than 
4 score of years. This alone is a wonder- 
ful record for a gown, and shows what an 
economist a true suffragist is, for every 
one who has seen her will testify that 
Miss Anthony always appears to have on 
a brand-new gown, and its freshness is 
accentuated by a beautiful fichu of fine 
old lace and cuffs. It is her uniform, as 
it were, and a noble presence is fitly 
adorned by the clothes she wears, whether 
they be new or merely carefully pre- 
Served. Miss Anthony is not unmindful 
of the value of courtly dress, Quaker 
though her ancestry and birth were in old 
South Adams. The portrait, however, is 
also a picture, for it represents the pro- 
cession of 80 children before her, each 
dropping a rose in her lap; and she is 
shown halting a little lad, who looks at 
her admiringly. This is a rather spectac- 
ular scheme, but it is much praised.— 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafuess 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling suund or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases ont of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred D llars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HOW KATE HELPED HER FATHER. 


Kate lived in the fresh green country. 
She slept with the sound of the brook and 
the notes of the whip-poor-wills in her 
ears all night long, and woke with the 
birds in the morning. 

But this morning she slept quite late, 
and was waked up by her father’s voice 
calling under her window, ‘'Come, Kate, 
my little girl, | want you to ride horse- 
back for me to-day. Get right up and eat 
your breakfast, for we must be off.’’ 

Kate’s father was a farmer. He liked 
to have his little daughter with him while 
he was at work, for he knew the fresh air 
would do her good. She was glad to be 
waked in this way, for she was always 
ready te ride horseback, and liked, above 
all things, to help her father. 

So she sprang up quickly, and found a 
bow] of nice bread and milk all ready for 
her breakfast. She ate it with a good rel- 
ish in her favorite seat under the big pine 
tree. By that time her father came up, 
leading old Nell, who was all harnessed, 
and ready to be hitched on to the culti- 
vator. 

And now, for fear that you don’t know 
what a cultivator is, I must tell you, It 
is a large three-cornered tool shaped like 
an A, Under its frame it has big spread- 
ing teeth, which go tearing along between 
rows of corn or potatoes, heaping the 
earth around their roots. It has handles 
like a plow, but, as the person who holds 
them must be far from the horse, it is 
much easier for him if some one is riding 
and driving. 

Now this is the way in which Kate was 
to help her father. The cornfield was 
quite far from the house, so when Nell 
stopped by the bank, Kate’s father mount- 
ed, and, holding out a firm hand and foot 
to Kate, said, “Put your foot on mine, 
dear, and give a light spring.’’ She did 
so, and in a second was seated on old 
Nell’s back, in front of her father. 

When they reached the field where the 
cultivator was, he hitched Nell to the 
traces, and let Kate drive. She knew 
very well how to keep Nell’s heavy feet 
off the hills of corn. But sometimes, 
while Kate was looking at the bobolinks 
and listening to their songs, Nell would 
turn clumsily around, and down would go 
two or three of the little green hills, This 
made Kate more careful, and her father 
praised her for a famous little horse- 
woman. 

Several times that morning she heard 
the notes of what her father called the 
planting-bird singing, ‘‘Put in, put in! 
Cover up, cover up! Quiek, quick, 
quick!”’ 

In a few hours the field was cultivated, 
and her father said he would leave the 
rest till the next day. So he unhitched 
the traces and left the cultivator standing 
by the fence. ‘‘Now, would you like a 
canter home?” asked her father. 

“Of course I would, papa. You know 
how much I always like that,’’ answered 
Kate. Nell’s pace was as easy as acradle. 
They galloped to the open door of the 
stable. Kate bobbed her head and in they 
went, 

Then Kate slid off, climbed upon the 
manger, loosened the throat-lash of the 
bridle, and tied a repe around Nell’s neck. 
Nell understood this all very well, for, 
when she felt the bridle loosened, she 
opened her mouth and dropped out the 
bit. Kate gave hera bunch of hay and 
went into the house.—Our Dumb Animals. 





HUMOROUS. 


“You do not speak English, madam?” 
inquired the interviewer. 

‘*Ver’ leetl’,”’ replied the operatic celeb- 
rity, smiling sweetly. ‘‘Only zis: ‘How 
I lofe America!’ ’’—Puck. 


‘‘Marie has a wonderful knack for gra- 
vies and dressings.”’ 

‘‘Hasn’t she? I really believe that 
mayonnaise of hers would make a door- 
mat palatable.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

It is told of a learned professor, who 


was better at Greek than golf, that after a 
round on the links, in which he had foo- 





Springfield Republican. 


zled most of his shots, he turned to his 


caddie for advice as to improving his play. 
The reply of the ruthless caddie was: 
“Ye see, sir, it’s easy to teach laddies Latin 
and Greek, but it needs a head for gowff.”’ 
— Tit-Bits. ‘ 

‘‘Mamma, here’s a letter from the dead- 
letter office,’’ said intelligent little Clar- 
ence. 

‘*How do you know, dear?”’ 

“It has a black border all around the 
envelope.’’— Judge. 


Slimson—I hear you have been fighting 
that little boy next dvor, and that he 
whipped you. How did that happen? 

Willie—Well, he’s going to give a party 
next week, and I was afraid if I licked 
him he wouldn’t invite me.—Harper's 
Bazar. 

There is a Scottish minister in a West 
Highland parish who has never yet per- 
mitted a stranger to occupy his pulpit. 
Lately an Edioburgh divinity student was 
spending a few days in the parish, and on 
the Saturday he called at the manse and 
asked the minister to let him preach the 
following day. ‘‘My dear young man,” 
said the minister, laying a hand gently on 
the young man’s shoulder, ‘‘gin I lat ye 
preach the morn, and ye gie a better ser- 
mon than me, my fowk wad never again 
be satisfied wi’ my preaching, and gin 
ye’re nae a better preacher than me, ye're 
no’ worth listening tae!’’—London Daily 
News. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No. Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman §uffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants; by Lucy 

tone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Crates of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 

ffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
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W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIC ENCE: 


1g E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructore 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewali, Founder Catalogue Free, 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, Tuaygr, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 

* its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. > 

. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Ceusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Sacredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rév. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D, ‘ 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 

Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 

a Friend. 
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25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 


Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 
. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 
30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 
31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
at ten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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BounD VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agents 





8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 





the Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” — a 
monthl Publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New pagans points ore 





Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs a 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
Same or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 











MASSACRE AND TORTURE JUSTIFIED. 

Surely women are needed as voters in 
national elections as never before. 

Last week we called attention to the 
fact that a court-martial had acquitted 
Major Waller of b'ame for his indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of the inhabitants of the 
Island of Samar, including not only the 
wounded and prisoners, but non-combat- 
ants over ten years of age. He pleaded that 
he acted under the express order of his 
superior officer to ‘burn and kill,” adding: 
“IT shot them, and I think I did right.”’ 

Now comes his commanding officer, 
Gen. Smith, who admits that he gave 
Major Waller these orders, and takes the 
responsibility of having done so. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has very properly ordered 
him to be tried for this atrocity. But it 
remains to be seén whether he will be 
punished, or evencensured, For, lo and 
behold! army officers are now publicly 
justifying the systematic use of torture 
as a means of extracting information from 
Filipinus. Lieut. Charles E. James says 
he sees no harm init. Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge has written a letter approving of 
it. Even Major-General John R. Brooke, 
the suggested successor of Lieut.-General 
Miles, at a meeting of the St. George’s So- 
ciety in New York, last Wednesday week, 
condoned it, saying: ‘‘Now for the ‘water 
cure’; it is called brutal. Brutality is 
war and it is nothing else. It is necessary 
to do things in war that are not justified 
in peace.”’ 

Gen. Brooke knows perfectly well that 
there are things which the military code 
of civilized nations has declared unjusti- 
fiable, and that torture and slaughter of 
prisoners and non-combatants are among 
these. Evidently President Roosevelt will 
have to face an element of savagery in 
army circles, which would have seemed 
incredible two years ago. 

We hope and believe that the President 
will stand his ground. In doing so he 
will have the hearty support of the Amer- 
ican people, and especially of American 
women. Surely every intelligent and 
thoughtful woman must wish that she 
had presidential suffrage in order to stand 
by the President and help roll back this 
tidal wave of barbarism. Meanwhile it is 
pitiful that the humane example of Wash 
ington and Marion and Grant and Lee 
should be thus shamelessly ignored. It 
is sad to see the stars and stripes, which 
have stood for liberty and justice, prosti- 
tuted to deeds of cruelty fit only for 
pirates. Let every friend of progress and 
civilization unite in emphatic condemna- 
tion of these enormities, and take part in 
the demonstration to be held May 15 in 
this and other countries in behalf of inter- 


national peace and arbitration. 
H. B. B. 
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EIGHTY PER CENT. VOTED. 





In Cleveland, Ohio, the voting of women 
was a success. Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in last 
week’s New York Sun, says: 


A certain New York paper, which is not 
alone in its misstatements, said of the 
recent school election in Cleveland: ‘Over 
15,000 women registered, and, although 
the majority «f them stayed at home lest 
the rain should spoil their Easter bonnets, 
a fair representation went to the polls.”’ 

The truth is that about 14,800 women 
registered, and 80 per cent. of the whole 
number voted. Of the registered men 
only 52 per cent, voted, although men 
could vote for the city council and women 
only fer school officers. The Cleveland 
Leader very justly says: 

“It is only fair to confess that if men 
had as few offices to fill as the women 
have a chance to deal with in politics, 
they would probably make a poorer ex- 
hibition of interest. It is not merely that 
the women had only the school ticket to 
vote for, but that they are never stimu- 
lated to great political interest and brought 
into the habit of regular voting by the 
national campaigns and the struggles for 
State officers, which outclass nearly all 
local politics in their power to draw men 
to the polls.”’ 

In 1896 only 2,728 women registered in 
Cleveland; in 1898 the number rose to 
5,648: in 1900 it was 9,180, and in 1902 the 
maximum of 14,800 was reached. The 
papers which oppose woman suffrage keep 
very quiet, but next spring, in the “off 
year” when women will have only one or 
two unimportant school officers to vote 
for, and the registration inevitably will fall 
off, all of them will point to the fact and 
shout, ‘‘Woman suffrage a failure! Wom- 
en do not want to vote!” 





There is only one way in which the wil- 





lingness of women to vote can be fairly 
ascertained, and that is by a law enabling 
them to vote in the choice of presidential 
electors. This can be done at any time in 
any State by a majority vote of the Legis- 
lature, under Article 2, Sec. 1, Par. 2 of 
the U. S. Constitution, which provides 
that “each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct,” the electors of President and Vice- 
President. Such legislation should be de- 
manded by suffragists in every State. 
Whenever granted, it will settle the ques- 
tion of women’s willingness in the affirm- 
ative. H. B. B. 





RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Between one and two hundred persons, 
at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, subscribed for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for three months. These short- 
term subscriptions are about to expire. 
All who wish to renew them for the re- 
maining nine months of the year can do 
so at $1.25. It is hoped that three months’ 
experience of the JouRNAL has proved to 
you that through its columns you get a 
large amount of news not to be found in 
any other paper, about the work of wom- 
en in many different fields, besides the 
fullest and best information in regard to 
the equal rights movement. Renew your 
subscriptions, friends! Every suffragist 
ought to take a suffrage newspaper, both 
to keep herself informed and to help sup- 
port the paper, since reform papers 
always have a struggle to keep alive. 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. . 


A Bohemian lady, Miss Anna Houzak, 
has lately taken her degree as a doctor of 
medicine. She is not, however, the first 
womap physician in Bohemia. About 25 
years ago, two courageous Bohemian 
women, Mrs. Keck and Mrs. Bayer, took 
their medical degrees in Switzerland, after 
overcoming many difficulties. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION, 








(Continued from First Page ) 
in my lifetime has been the dignity of the 
child, its capacity, its nature, its power. 
Channing taught us a similar principle of 
the dignity of man, though he applied it 
to the whole human race. 

Miss Blow developed from the Froebel 
philosophy his ‘ideal of nurture,’’ urging 
that the conceptions of nurture and free- 
dom were correllatives, that people be- 
came free only through nurture, that 
those who were to nurture must them- 
selves be nurtured, and that God was the 
great nurturer. She said the city that 
first established a college in which wom- 
en were trained for this noble calling, 
and thereby developed to the highest de- 
gree, would make the next great contri- 
bution to education. 

Thursday morning two ‘round tables’ 
were held, the first in Emmanuel Church, 
led by Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, of Chica- 
go. Mr. Calvin B. Cady, of Boston, spoke 
on ‘*How shall we Raise the Standard for 
Instrumental Music in the Kindergarten?”’ 
He pleaded for the use of good music, and 
the elimination of popular airs and rag- 
time. The child’s taste for any form of 
art can only be cultivated by being con- 
stantly surrounded by the very best. 
Miss Ratty Hill, of Louisville, followed 
on ‘‘What shall be the Standard of Re- 
quirement and Experience for Supervisors 
and Training Teachers?’ The discussion 
was led by Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Mary McCulloch, of 
St. Louis, each being supervisor of the 
public school kindergartens in her city. 
The entire theme of their talks was the 
great need of thorough preparation before 
women entered the profession. The re- 
quirements for training students have 
been raised until no reputable school 
takes young women without at least a 
high-school education, and the time must 
come when a college education will be 
required of supervisors and training 
teachers. 

The second round table, at Arlington 
Street Church, was led by Mrs. Margaret 
J. Stannard, of Boston. 

The subject for the morning, ‘‘Home 
Discipline,’’ was discussed from the pa- 
rent’s point of view. Prof. Earl Barnes, 
of Philadelphia, talked of ‘tRewards and 
Punishments.’’ He treated his subject 
from the pathological rather than the 
hygienic side, and said punishment was 
only necessary because parents and teach- 
ers had failed to do the right thing before, 
thereby preventing the wrong act. Mrs. 
Chapin, of Lenox, and Rabbi Hirschberg, 
of Brookline, spoke from the mother’s 
and father’s point of view on ‘Moral 
Suasion.’’ Both pleaded for the gentle, 
mild, winning influence of moral suasion 
considering it the ideal method of ruling 
children, and naming, as its vital essence, 
love. 

Mr. Arthur A. Carey, of Boston, spoke 
on “Confidence and Coéperation between 
Parents and Children.’’ He was particu- 
larly insistent on the parents’ imposing 


‘interest. 





no law up6n the child which they do not 
live up to themselves. ‘“‘We must remem- 
that all are subject to the same laws,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and that our children are our near- 
est neighbors.”” Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
and Mr. Joseph Lee, who were on the 
program, were unavoidably detained, and 
the concluding paper was read by Mrs. 
Grace Cade Kempton, of Boston, on ‘‘Free- 
dom and Development.” 

At noon luncheon was served to the 
delegates at the Vendome and Westmins- 
ter Hotels. 

In the afternoon, at Huntington Hall, 
the discussion upon *“‘The Value of Con- 
structive Work in the Kindergartens’’ was 
led by the president, Mrs. A. H. Putoam, 
the speakers being Miss Bertha Payne, of 
Chicago, and Miss Anna Williams, of Phil- 
adelphia. In these papers the contrast 
was strikingly brought out between the 
more conservative East, where, to quote 
the Philadelphia speaker, “the pedigree 
of every new idea is demanded .of it, and 
it is obliged to tell who its great grand- 
father was,’’ and the West, that tries 
everything that presents itself with any 
A spirited discussion by Prof. 
Earl Barnes, Miss Blow, and Miss Hill 
followed. At the business meeting the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: 

President, Mrs. Alice H. Putnam of 
Chicago; vice-presidents, Miss Laliah B. 
Pingree of Boston, Miss Nora A. Smith of 
New York City; corresponding secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis of 
Brooklyn; recording secretary, Miss Evelyn 
A. Holmes of Charleston, S. C.; auditor, 
Miss Harriet Niel of Washington, D. C. 

Friday morning a Training Teachers’ 
Conference was led by Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, of Boston, on ‘‘Kindergarten Train- 
ing in the Light of General Educational 
Principles.’’ Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Springfield, 
said: 

We must educate for life. Education is 
a process which goes on from the cradle 
to the grave. It begins before we are 
born. The school forms only a small part 
of this process. The education of the 
school must closely connect with the edu- 
cation of life in order that life may con- 
tinue the development begun in school. 
When the child passes from school into 
life, it ought to feel not that it takes a 
step into a new world, or into the dark, 
but that life is only a larger and more real 
school, 

In the absence of Prof. Paul H. Hanus, 
of Harvard, Mr. Norton, his assistant, 
next spoke. He said: 

A kindergarten teacher should not be ut- 
terly ignorant of the many who wrote be- 
fore Froebel on the same subject. They can- 
not be dismissed with a word. : She should 
have a knowledge of the great historical 
ideas of the world. She should in some 
sense survey the whole course of educa- 
tion, in order to pursue her own wisely. 
Finally, she ought to know the relation 
between the course of educational devel- 
opment and the political and social life of 
the times. 

Madame Kraus-Boelte, of New York, 
one of the loved veterans in the work, 
followed. Among other things, she pro- 
tested against the rush and over-fulness 
of the present-day life. ‘*To be mentally 
in a hurry means failure,’ she said, ‘‘and 
the teacher and student must give herself 
time to assimilate all that she takes in.”’ 


Mrs, James L. Hughes of Toronto, Can., 
followed. ‘I have noticed,’’ she said, in 
a clear, ringing, flexible voice, ‘‘that many 
of the young girls who come to us for 
training for their life-work have not 
proper control of their voices. There is 
no reason why any woman should not be 
able to reach as far with her voice as any 
man, and meet the softest, gentlest condi- 
tions, too. I have noticed that they have 
not control of their limbs or bodies either, 
which should be so developed as to be 
responsive to every emotion of the soul. 
Let us have no wishy-washy training, but 
rather turn out teachers who have every 
muscle of their bodies under control. The 
girl who comes to the training school is 
usually spiritually unawakened. The 
foolishness of conventionality has not 
allowed awakening. She must be taught 
to be natural. There is no reason why 
girls should not be as natural at eighteen 
or twenty as at six. Inthe kindergarten 
work the thing to remember is the abso- 
lute divinity of the child.”’ 

Huntington Hall had been found so in- 
adequate that the Friday afternoon meet- 
ing—a round-table upon “The Training of 
the Will,’ under the leadership of Miss 
Harriet Niel of Washington,—was held in 
Trinity Church. Miss Hill, of Louisvilley 
spoke on ‘Punishments,’”’ a theme of 
perennial interest, to parents especially. 
It was discussed by Mrs. Langzettel of 
New York. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, of Boston, spoke on 
‘*The Cultivation of Purpose.’’ He argued 
that the child was able to fasten his atten- 
tion and hold it with concentration to 
anything, when he had au end in view. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, the new dean of 
Simmons College, whose subject was to 
have been ‘‘The Training of the Will 
through the Discipline of the Public 
School,’’ was unable to be present, and 





Miss Blow concluded the series of inter- 
esting and helpful meetings with a mas- 
terly address upon “How the Kindergar- 
ten Begins the Training of the Will.’’ 

In the evening a delightful reception 
was given the delegates by the Education 
Department of the Twentieth Century 
Club, at Hotel Somerset. 

On Saturday the visitors had a choice of 
five excursions, either to Concord and 
Lexington, Wellesley, Plymouth or Salem, 
where they were escorted and entertained. 
Saturday afternoon the College Club ten- 
dered a reception at the Grundmann Stud- 
ios, where brief addresses were made by 
several prominent kindergartners. An in- 
vitation was also given by the Wellesley 
College Club of Boston, to hear Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale in Faneuil Hall, where 
he gave a history of the building, followed 
by an address upon ‘‘Woman’s Important 
Work in the Education of the Country.”’ 


This concluded a week of pleasure and | 
help from beginning to end. Everything ' 
was done to make the stay of the guests | 


a delight, and the cordiality of Boston 

will not soon be forgotten by those whose 

privilege it was to avail themselves of it. 
MABEL Amy MCKINNEY, 

Cleveland Kindergarten Training School. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS SARAH A. HENSHAW, 
President of the Worcester (Mass.) Woman 
Suffrage League, died suddenly last week 
at her home, 6 Loudon Street, of heart 
failure, at the age of 72 years and 6 
months. 

A Worcester paper says: ‘*Miss Sarah 
A. Henshaw was prominent in women’s 
affairs in Worcester. She had been per- 
sistent and tireless in any cause which 
might promote the higher social condition 
of her sex. She was born in West Brook- 
field, where her family has a reputation 
for strength of convictions and breadth of 
ideas. Josiah Henshaw, her father, was 
an abolitionist when it was an unhealthy 
thing for a man to confess to, His open 
expression of opinion led him into many 
unpleasant experiences. Because of his 
sympathy for abolition and those who 
preached it, Mr. Henshaw had to suffer 
expulsion from the religious community 
in which he had been long a worshipper. 
After twenty years the West Brookfield 
people proved their mistake by sending 
a contingent of men to fight for the prin- 
ciples Mr. Henshaw upheld. 

‘In this atmosphere Miss Henshaw was 
brought up. She imbibed the teaching of 
her father that every one should have the 
liberty to think as he pleased, and the 
courage to express his belief openly. 

“Miss Henshaw came to Worcester 
when a young woman, and during her 
residence here took part in many enter- 
prises of which women were at the head. 
She had been identified with the best 
work of the Worcester Woman’s Club, 
and had served on various committees. 

“Miss Henshaw’s greatest work in 
Worcester was in the Woman Suffrage 
League, organized in 1886. Since its in- 
ception Miss Henshaw has been one of its 
members, and most of the time its main- 
stay. Her enthusiasm kept it together at 
several critical times when it looked as 
though the movement would drop out of 
sight. Miss Henshaw was chairman of 
a meeting of the League last week, 

‘*Miss Henshaw had also been identified 
for years with the Vacation School move- 
ment. She was oneof the most persist- 
ent exponents of the idea in the Woman’s 
Club, and served last year ona committee 
which did valuable work in securing 
funds and teachers for the school. 

‘*Personally Miss Henshaw was retiring. 
Her advocacy of the cause of woman suf- 
frage and liberty was of the quiet kind 
that is most effective. Although much of 
her time was occupied in public work, 
Miss Henshaw was fond of home and so- 
cial life, and had many friends, who es- 
teemed her highly for her kindly disposi- 
tion and force of character. 

‘*Miss Henshaw leaves two sisters, Mrs. 
A. H. Howland and Mrs. M. J. Cross, 
both of Worcester.”’ 

The funeral took place at her home last 
week Friday, at 11 o’clock A.M. The Rev. 
Mr. Kent officiated. There were beautiful 
floral tributes from personal friends, and 
from the Suffrage League, the Woman’s 
Club, and the Woman’s Club-House Cor- 
poration, to which her help had been in- 
valuable. ‘‘Whenever we got into any 
difficulty, she could always straighten 
things out for us,’ said one of its officers. 
“Ido not know what we shall do without 
her.”’ 

Miss Henshaw’s face had never shown 
her age, but had kept to the last much of 
the smoothness and rounded outlines gen- 
erally associated with youth. It retained 
even after death the placid and sweet 
expression that had dwelt upon it like a 
light all through her life. Mayflowers and 
pansies were laid about her in her coffin. 
The body was taken to West Brookfield 
for burial in the family lot. 

At the cemetery in West Brookfield, 
Rev. Mr. Gaylord conducted the services, 








and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke of hig 
many years’ friendship for Miss Henshaw, 
and paid a warm tribute to her worth, 
He said in part: 

“I made the acquaintance of Miss Hep. 
shaw at her father’s house in West Brook. 
field forty-nine years ago this summer, 
when I called on Deacon Henshaw with g 
letter of introduction from Mr. Garrison, 
I was on my way to the home of Lucy 
Stone on Coy’s Hill to renew our previoug 
slight relations, with a view to the lifelong 
intimacy which followed. I found the 
deacon plowing in the field opposite hig 
house, and accepted his invitation to din. 
ner. There I met Miss Henshaw—a bright 
young girl with rosy cheeks, not unlike 
her friend Miss Stone in face and figure, 
I have known her ever since as a faithfy) 
friend and active helper in the woman 
suffrage movement. She has been for 
many years the soul and centre of the 
Worcester Woman Suffrage League. Ever 
since Deacon Henshaw and Lucy Stone 
had the honor of being excommunicated 
by the Congregational Church of West 
Brookfield for having arranged meetings 
for Abby Kelley to plead the cause of the 
slave, the families of both have worked 
together in advocacy of this reform. Miss 
Henshaw’s sister, Mrs, Abby H. Howland, 
and Mr, Joseph Howland have also been 
our co-workers. They belonged to a noble 
company of reformers who have largely 
passed away, leaving the work in younger 
hands.” 

It is hard to realize that this dear friend 
has passed on, At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts W. S. A., fol- 
lowed by the lunch at the Hotel West- 
minster, she was among the most inter- 
ested of the workers present, and among 
the most esteemed and valued guests, 
The sight of her face was always a bene- 
diction. 

Among the pines of the old West Brook- 
field burial ground, close to the shaft that 
commemorates her brave father, and not 
far from the graves of Lucy Stone’s father 
and mother and brothers and sisters, her 
early friends, she was tenderly laid to 
rest. In the earthly close of so good and 
faithful a life, there is mingled with our 
grief a sense of gratitude and rejoicing 
that so true a soul has lived among us, 
and that we have been permitted to be co- 
workers with her. Let the younger gen- 
eration follow in her footsteps. A. 8. B. 

a 
MRS. CAROLINE MCCULLOUGH EVERHARD 


Passed away on April 14, at her home in 
Massillon, O., aged 59 years. 

The Massillon Independent says: 

‘*The deceased was the daughter of the 
late Thomas and Nancy McCullough, pio- 
neer residents of Massillon. Her marriage 
to Henry H. Everhard occurred Nov. 7, 
1865. Her children, all of whom were with 
her at the end, are Mrs. Ethel Schmettau, 
of Toledo; Mrs. Marian Johns, of New 
York, and Melville Everhard, of this city. 

‘*‘A woman of great wealth and an owner 
of much taxable property, Mrs. Everhard 
years ago became impressed with a sense 
of injustice because, while paying money 
into the city treasury, she had no voice in 
the making of the laws which controlled 
municipal conditions. This led her into 
the study of the suffrage question. For 
several years she was president of the 
Massillon Woman Suffrage Association, 
organized in 1889, and in 1890 became 
president of the Ohio Suffrage Association, 
a position to which she was repeatedly 
elected until two years ago, when increas- 
ing home cares made it necessary for her 
to refuse the nomination. During her 
presidency, and largely due to her efforts, 
Ohio women obtained the school suffrage. 
Massillon was among the first towns to 
have women placed upon the school board, 
an innovation which has never been re- 
gretted. 

‘*‘As was natural in a woman of broad 
mind, excellent judgment and great men- 
tal force, Mrs. Everhard occupied posi- 
tions of trust and confidence in the com 
munity. Beside being prominent in suf- 
frage work, she was an active member of 
the board of trustees of the Charity Rotch 
School, of the board of visitors to the 
various institutions of the county, of the 
board of directors of the Union National 
bank, of the board of trustees of the 
McClymonds Public Library, and of the 
Massillon Humane Society. She was one 
of the incorporators of the McClymond 
Public Library Association, a member 
of the book committee and also of the 
committee on employees. In 1895 the 
Massillon Woman’s Cemetery Association 
was organized, with Mrs. Everhard as 
president. She was reélected to that office 
each succeeding year, and under her direc- 
tion the organization made many valuable 
improvements in the Massillon cemetery. 

‘“‘Mrs. Everhard was distinguished in 
appearance and bearing. Self-possessed, 
quick in thought and word, she was al- 
ways in demand when the services of a 
woman were needed in any public busi- 
ness or meeting. At the same time, the 
beauty of her home surroundings and de- 
votion to home ties and interests made her 
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Fine Hosiery Underpriced 


Our buyer yesterday closed out at a merely nominal price 
the entire sample line of a well-known German manufacturer. 
The line comprises styles for both men and women, and they 
would range in price ordinarily from 75c. to $2.00 a pair. 
But this is no ordinary occasion. 


Men’s 


Street Floor. 


Real Lisle and Cotton Hose, in 
this season’s choicest styles, 
more than 100 entirely different 
patterns to choose from, double 


heels, soles and toes. Worth 
from 75c. to $1.50 per pair. . 49c 


Women’s 


Third Floor. 


Lace Ribbed Lisle Thread Hose, 
warranted fast black, full length 
and fashioned — double heels 
and toes. Worth 29 cts. per 
POF we ccc ces ecveses l Oc 





Women’s 
Third Floor, 


All this season’s Novelties, lace 
all over lisle, black and em- 
broidered, rare Jacquard effects, 
lace ankles, vertical stripes 
woven in, neat hand embroidered 
patterns, black and _ colored 
grounds, a large assortment 
High-Grade Fancy Hose, with 
double heels, soles and toes. 
Worth from 5c, to $2.00 per 
pair. 


The Lot 4Qc Per Pair. 
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MART and BECOMING 


VEILINGS; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 





WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 






Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
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a continual refutation of the charge that 
a woman suffragist must of necessity 
neglect her home, husband and children. 
No woman was ever more devoted to all 
these than she. 

“One of her strongest characteristics 
was her devotion to animals. The help- 
less suffering of dumb brutes caused her 
the keenest anguish. No tale brought to 
her ears concerning the ill-treatment of a 
horse or dog was too trivial to warrant 
instant attention. Sbe was fond of na- 
ture, and her garden was one of the most 
beautiful in Massillon. It was here dur- 
ing the summer that her friends usually 
found her. 

“In spite of the many business, home 
and public matters which claimed her at- 
tention, Mrs. Everhard made time for 
social duties. A keen though kindly 
sense of humor and ready wit made her 
the best of companions. Her friends were 
many. Through her death Massillon has 
lost a valued citizen.”’ 

In March Mrs. Everhard had a tumor 
removed from her neck. The operation 
at first seemed perfectly successful, but 
after a few weeks the trouble reappeared 
in another place; she sank rapidly, and 
was unconscious when she passed away. 

The Rev. C. M. Roberts, until recently 
rector of St. Timothy’s Church, Massillon, 
returned from Philadelphia to officiate at 
the funeral, which took place from Mrs. 
Everhard’s home. In his address, he 
spoke.of the stand which she took for the 
liberty and equality of the sexes as an ex- 
emplification of her innate love of truth 
and justice. He placed her in memory 
among the great reformers of the country 
—a woman whose force of character and 
strength of purpose had been the inspira- 
tion of those about her, and who has left 
behind her the fruits of a busy and well- 
spent life. 

The floral offerings were many and 
beautiful. They included wreaths and 
other designs from the Massillon Woman's 
Cemetery Association, the Union National 
Bank, the Charity Rotch School, the Mc- 
Clymonds Public Library and the Satur- 
day Whist Club. 

After this In Memoriam was in the 
printers’ hands, obituary notices were 
Teceived from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
and Mrs. Rosa L. Segur. Both speak of 
Mrs, Everhard with high appreciation. 


——_o——_- 


MRS, LAURA E,. PETERS 


Passed away at her home on Tumwater 
Hill, Port Angeles, Wash., on Jan. 11. 
She was a faithful, courageous and inde- 
fatigable worker for equal suffrage and 
Other reforms. 

She went to Washington Territory in 
1865, and made her home in Seattle, then 
&small village. In the early eighties she 
became active in public life, being organ- 





izer and lecturer for the Good Templars, 
and a member of the W. C. T. U. In 
those territorial days when women had 
the ballot, she became interested in poli- 
tics, especially in the suffrage cause. In 
this work she remained active after State- 
hood. 

In 1887 she went to Port Angeles as a 
member and one of the directors of the 
Puget Sound Codperative Colony, having 
been its corresponding secretary at Seat- 
tle for some time before. She was editor 
of The Model Commonwealth, a newspaper 
published by the Colony. 

Her first husband’s name was Hall. In 
1888 she married again, being united to 
Mr. Charles E. Peters by the first mar- 
riage ceremony ever performed in Port 
Angeles. 

In ’96jand ’98 and 1900 Mrs. Peters was 
sent as a delegate from Clallam County to 
the State Convention of the People’s 
party, and was a member of the platform 
committee in the big fusion convention at 
Ellensburg in ’96, where she was instru- 
mental in getting the suffrage plank into 
the platform. Her achievement is thus 
recalled byja Port Angeles paper in a long 
and appreciative notice: 

‘Her work for the woman suffrage 
movement is well known. By being elect- 
ed a delegate from this county to the 
Populist State Convention held at Ellens- 
burg in 1896, and being a member of the 
platform committee, she forced that con- 
vention to a pledge for woman suffrage, 
and when the fusion forces were success- 
ful in the election of the majority of the 
legislators, she thought it advisable to be 
on the ground at Olympia, to remind the 
members of that Legislature of their party 
pledge. And well it was for her cause 
that she was there to watch, for after the 
women’s bill had been passed by both 
Houses it was discovered that the bill that 
really passed had been stolen by some- 
body, and another one had been signed by 
the Speaker of the House. It was the last 
day of the Legislature, and only by dili- 
gent action and considerable running 
around from one to another, was the bill 
saved and proudly carried to the Govern- 
or for his signature by Special Messenger 
Laura E, Peters. In the campaign that 
followed to get the voters to adopt her 
amendment to the constitution, Mrs. 
Peters again gave several months of her 
time to lecturing for the cause.”’ 

Mrs. Peters was elected the vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association, and was 
very active as an organizer and lecturer. 
But the suffrage amendment was lost, and 
it cut her sorely that where she had lived 
and worked as a pioneer, the new-comers 
to the State defeated equal rights for 
women, 

Since 1898, Mrs. Peters has been trying 
to educate the people of Washington to 
adopt the system of direct legislation, 





thinking that if the voters had the initia- 
tive the suffrage question weuld soon be 
submitted again. 

Just before the opening of the last 
State Convention to which she was a dele- 
gate, she learned that she was afflicted 
with an incurable malady, and had but a 
short time to live. With rare courage she 
went to the convention all the same, and 
worked there with her usual vigor for the 
reforms that she believed would benefit 
humanity. 

A year of pain preceded her death, but 
to a friend who wanted a last message she 
wrote: “I hope you will be as happy as I 
am at the end.”’ 

To women who feared going to the polls 
she wrote in substance—we cannot quote 
the exact words: ‘‘What are you afraid 
of? Whom will you meet at the polls? 
Only men — your husband and mine. 
American men are not dangerous to meet. 
Iam quite sure that my husband will not 
hurt you, on election day or any other 
day; and no doubt you are equally sure 
about yours.”’ 

Mrs. Peters was a cheery, kindly, prac- 
tical woman, of strong convictions and 
strong will-power. She leaves, besides 
her husband, two daughters and one son 
to mourn her loss, Mrs. L. A. Mason and 
Miss Llewella Hall, of Seattle, and Mr. 
Frank Hall, of Libby, Montana, 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorRK, APRIL 29, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The excursion train bearing the dele- 
gates to the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
be held in Los Angeles is speeding its way 
across the continent, carrying with it a 
gay party of ladies and afew brave men. 
Some husbands and fathers took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to go to the 
Pacific, but more than nine-tenths of the 
joyous company was made up of women. 
Mrs. Denies S. Denison, the president of 
Sorosis, who is vice president of the Fed- 
eration, has gone, and as it is feared that 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Low, the president, will 
not be able to be present, Mrs. Denison 
may fill her place. She makes a most 
able presiding officer, and will occupy the 
chair with dignity if called on to do so. 
Mrs, Fannie I. Helmuth, president of the 
National Council of Women, also went 
from this city, and a host of other well- 
known women. On the way across the 
continent delegates from other States will 
be picked up, and there will be many 
pleasant reunions of old friends and greet- 
ings of new ones, 

A woman physician, Dr. Emily Dun- 
ning, has been appointed by the City Hos- 
pital Board an interne in that institution 
for one year, beginning Jan. 1, 1908. This 
young lady graduated second in her class 
in the Cornell Medical School last June, 
and received a hundred-dollar prize. She 
competed for the privilege of entering the 
Gouveneur Hospital staff and came out 
at the head ef the list. The Board of 
Charities, however, refused to appoint her, 
because she wasa woman. She then took 
a position with Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
and by her advice, when there was a 
change in the management of the Hos- 
pital, she again applied for examination, 
aod passed fourth on the list. The posi- 
tion carries with it all the ordinary duties 
of a hospital physician, including ambu- 
lance service. The record which Dr. 
Dunning has already made seems a guar- 
antee of success in her future work. 

Hon. John R. Proctor, the head of the 
Civil Service Gommission, has recently 
sent out an important circular. In this 
document he calls attention to the fact 
that there is a constant discrimination 
against women inthe matter of selection 
from the eligible list. This recalls a per- 
sonal experience of many years ago. For- 
merly there were no examinations for 
places in the Civil Service; all such posi- 
tions were bestowed un the friends of 
those who needed work done, or were 
part of the ‘‘patronage”’ of the heads of 
departments and men in office. Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, of this city, was the cham- 
pion of the system of competitive exam- 
inations for positions, which was at first 
bitterly opposed, Aftera fight of several 
years, the reform was secured and a Civil 
Service Commission appointed, of which 
Mr. Eaton was the head, During all the 
long contest there had been no suggestion 
that women should ever hold such posi- 
tions. One day I made my way to Mr. 
Eaton’s office to consult him about the 
situation. He was deep in the work, but 
greeted me with that kindly manner which 
was one of his characteristics. When | 
proposed that there should be no discrim- 
ination in the matter of the sex of the 
eligibles, but that the examinations should 
be open to women and men, and that can- 
didates should be ranked only by merit, 
he at once agreed to the proposition and 
every part of the regulations was made to 
provide for the employment of persons of 
either sex,—the words ‘‘man or woman,”’ 
‘the or she,”’ constantly occurring. There 





was a good deal of comment and some 
ridicule at the time, but the country sur- 
vived the shock. Women passed high 
examinations, and took and held good 
positions with no fatal consequences to 
the Republic. For a time places were 
given in the order of merit without any 
regard to the sex of the candidates. But 
recently new regulations have been issued, 
and now, under the Revised Statutes of 
the Civil Service Commission, those mak- 
ing requisition for the services of candi- 
dates have the right to indicate the sex 
preferred. The result is that the practice 
of specifying men as desired has become 
universal, so that Mr. Proctor states, 
“during the past three or four years 
many male eligibles who made compara- 
tively low averages have received appoint- 
ments, while at the same time the sten- 
ography and typewriting and some other 
special registers have been abundantly 
supplied with female eligibles having high 
averages.”’ 

Thus the names of women who have 
passed fine examinations now remain on 
the list, while the male “eligibles” with 
low marks get the places. There is no 
pretence that the women’s work is infe- 
rior. It would seem to be only a matter 
of custom and convenience to employ 
men. Mr. Proctor suggests that where 
there is no “vital reason” for preferring 
men, the former rule should be in force, 
and that requisitions for certification of 
eligibles be filled on merit alone. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The first intercollegiate debate between 
women’s colleges was held by representa- 
tives of Vassar and Wellesley, Saturday 
evening, onthe question of a ship sub- 
sidy. Vassar won. Both sides were well 
represented. William H. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
as presiding officer, in opening the meet- 
ing said the debate marked a new depart- 
ure, an advance along educational lines, 
When the verdict of the judges, Provost 
Harrison, Mr. Bliss Perry and Mr. Edgar 
O. Achorn, was announced in favor of 
Vassar, Wellesley was instant with ap- 
plause, and a friendly interchange of 
cheers and college songs followed as the 
assembly dispersed. During the day 
(Saturday) the visiting Vassar students, 
about sixty in number, were entertained 
by their Wellesley hostesses, and in the 
afternoon an informal reception was held 
in the College Hall parlors. 








THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE VISITED WASH- 
INGTON 


This season on Royal Blue Line Tours, and 
have returned expressing themseives as be- 
ing thoroughly satisfied and desirous of go- 
ingagain. The last of these popular tours 
leaves Boston Friday, May 9th; New York 
May 10th. $27 from Boston, $18 from 
New York, covers all expenses, including 
five days’ board in Washington, and visit 
to Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. 

Gettysburg Tour leaves Boston May 26, 
New York one day later. Memorial Day 
in Washington. President’s address and 
beautiful services at Arlington, the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For illustrated itinerary and Guide to 
Washington apply to Joseph P. Taggart, 
N. E. P, A., 211 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CITY OF BOSTON 


Police Department 














Notice is hereby given that every 
dog three months old or over must 
be licensed annually on or before 
the thirtieth of April. 

Licensed dogs shall wear a collar 
marked with the ower’s name and 
its registered number. 

Any person keeping an unlicensed 
dog is liable toa fine of fifteen dollars. 

Applications for dog licenses may be 
made at the several police stations 
in the divisions where the dogs are 
to be kept. 

By order of the Board of Police, 

THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Telephone, 435-4 Tr t 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied r such Proprietors, palaces and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the pa 
of the principles whic 


—_—_—_ 


r, and the promotion 
it advocates. 


——____ 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


1,7 tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 5, 


“LORD CHUMLEY.” 


Evenings, 15c., 256. 600, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 800, 


Brancb 





Prices: { 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.— Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 5, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and eseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $1. id byall newsdealera, 


MUNN & Co,3¢18:o2¢v=y, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 









STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum, Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarR107 T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 








Georgia and the Carol pg 
California. Mexico 
and AllWinter 
Resorts @ , 7 aN 
Begt Reached # \W 

\\) 





Only Linef 
One Night’s 


ght es 


Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S, C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Breedway. A, 8. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A, Washington, 5 


7 
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MAY SONG. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


O,'I love the misty weatter, 
The misty, rainy weather, 
When all things grow together ; 
The red, the white, the blue. 
The tulip and narcissus 
Say, “Bright drops, come and kiss us, 
The garden ways would miss us 
If it were not for you.” 


The sun will come out shining, 
Theitendrils‘will go twining, 
The birds their nests be lining, 

While joy the world will thrill. 
The flower-bells will be ringing, 
The wild birds vie in singing, 
And in the wind go swinging 

The golden daffodil. 

—(Good Housekeeping. 


— Se 


HARU-SAME. 
(Early Spring Rains in Japan.) 








BY MARY M'NEIL FENOLLOSA. 


Before the strongest cherry bloom 
Has burst its silver coat of mail, 
From sky to earth is spread a loom 
To weave the Spring-time’s bridal veil. 


The loom is hung from star to star; 
The threads are silver wires of rain; 
And tender winds the hand-maids are, 
Who, sighing, weave, then pause again. 


hear their shuttles in the trees; 
The sunshine lends them strands of gold ; 
While light and high about their knees 
Rise bridal garments, fold on fold. 


And now among the misty bowers 
The loom has stopped;—the cuckoos 
sing,— 
On airy paths of cherry flowers 
Comes viewless —yet so sure—the Spring! 


=e - ————_ 


BRINGING HOME THE SUMMER. 
(Old May-day Custom.) 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Somewhere by tinkling brooks and dappled 
shades, 

The Lady Summer wanders with her maids 

From lands where late, in groves with myrtle 
sweet, 

The scented blossoms drifted round her feet. 

The swallows’ fleet, with dusky wings for 
oars, 

Convoyed her northward 
shores; 

Come, youths and maidens, through the 
meadows roam 

In laughing troops, to bring the Summer 
home! 


to our colder 


These be her virgins fair, in snowy smocks, 

Close nestling to the rough, grey-bearded 
rocks ; 

And these her heralds gay, who climb to 
blow 

Their scarlet trumpets for the host below. 

Encamped in every leafy dell are seen 

Her merry men, clad all in Lincoln-green. 

Come twine your garlands, sing your round- 
elays, 

Bring home the Summer to our garden ways! 


Awhile she hides, yet merry winds betray 

Each happy covert where her footsteps stray, 

And nearer soon her maiden cheek will glow 

With tender flushing through the orchard’s 
snow, 

The rose will wake, the cloistered lilies tall 

Weave robes of samite for her coronal. 

Blow, pipes of Pan! through echoing wood 
and plain, 

Bring home the Summer to her broad do- 
main! 





-_——— 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


BY KATE FROTHINGHAM, 

Dorothy B-nson laid down her pen 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“There, that is too good for space-fill- 
ing and ought to go into my new book, 
but—ho, hum! such bits make me valua- 
ble to ‘The Town and Home,’ and it may 
mean a few dollars on my salary when the 
new man buys into the firm. I wonder 
who he is, with all his dollars and a liter- 
ary bee in his bonnet! If he will please 
not discharge me until I give mamma a 
summer in the country, I shall be thank- 
ful. Ah, but mamma and I do not fear 
poverty, for papa’s losses were all honor- 
able ones, and his name was kept clean; I 
think the poor dear eould not have died 
in peace if he had owed a penny. With 
that to keep us happy, mumsy will not 
miss her high teas, and 1’’—here a little 
lump came in her throat—‘‘I shall not 
miss being out of the ‘set.’’’ 

“They want the copy for the second 
form,” said a voice at her elbow; and the 
musings of the pretty young assistant 
editor were cut short while she made 
numerous scrawls on the tops of various 
manuscripts—such as ‘‘ten-point leaded,” 
or “close up”’ and ‘‘cuts to follow,’ and 
the begrimed boy disappeared behind the 
great doors that shut the whirring ma- 
chines from the commodious offices. 

Miss Benson leaned back and closed her 
eyes for a moment, and as she did so the 
face of Jack Macomber rose in her vision, 
and she let herself dwell upon the past. 
She often dreamed of his face; sometimes 
it seemed happy and careless of her suf- 
fering, but to-day she saw it brave and 
sad, as it was that last day when cruel 
words had separated them. 





*t1 would own how sorry I am if I were 
not so poor and he so rich; but to speak 
now is to allow him to think poverty—” 
But this was as far as she could think, 
for the tears were coming fast. “I'll go 
home pow and see little mother, and she 
will cheer me up. My article on ‘Crimi- 
nal Children’ is so good I can sleep 
happy.” 

She went out into the spring afternoon 
and walked down the avenye. ‘The 15th 
of April—and only two years ago Jack 
and I went to Morrison on a little horse- 
back party, and he bought me a great 
bunch of violets and fastened them on the 
bridle!” She bought a tiny bunch now, 
and placed them in her coat—just for 
‘auld lang syne.”’ 

As she climbed the stairs to their small 
apartment, she felt that all was not well. 
She found: her mother ‘quite ill, and all 
thoughts of herself and her own heart- 
ache were banished. 

It was a week before she was able to 
return to the office. The proof pages 
were sent each morning, and she worked 
on them hurriedly; and that is why she 
woke one morning with a sudden start 
and the instant, wide-awake conviction 
that there was an error in a statement in 
her last article. She felt a cold sweat 
break out upon her forebead as she 
thought of it, but she determined to go to 
the office at once and correct it. When 
she came to her desk, she found it cov- 
ered with mail, which she put aside, and 
went at once to the manager’sroom, She 
could hear the presses running at full 
speed, and she knew at every pound that 
dreadful error was being run off. 

She found a frésh sheet on her way and 
opened it, but to her astonishment the 
error had been corrected, She wondered 
who had discovered it, for the forms were 
electrotyped, and to change a word meant 
to chisel off the old and solder on the 
new—quite a delicate task, She did not 
change her mind, however, but deter- 
mined to ‘town up”’’ and apologize for the 
error. “I hope the new owner has not 
heard of it, whoever he may be,’’ she 
thought. 

“Ah, yes, yes, a slight error,’’ said the 
manager; ‘‘but don’t take it to heart—Mr. 
Macomber saw it before the pages were 
electrotyped. You may thank him—ah, 
Mr. Macomber, Jack, one moment, I want 
you to meet our assistant editor, Miss 
Benson.’’ Jack’s tall, athletic figure rose 
from behind a roll-top desk, and a pair of 
loving eyes met a pair of frightened ones. 
Jack—a popular club man, down town in 
business, and—this very magazine—and 
her new employer! 

“Ah, I sea you have met before,’’ and 
the manager went back to his corner. 

The pair lookea at each other, stammer- 
ing, confused, but happy. In a moment 
all barriers were down. 

“T am sorry your first duties were to 
correct my mistakes,’ she said, and her 
voice was low and as courteous as it 
should have been to an employer. There 
was a twinkle in her eyes now. 

“It was a happy employment, and I 
hope to correct others—one, in fact, that 
has made me miserable for two years.”’ 

Dorothy Benson made her retreat in a 
maze of complex thoughts, It was so 
sweet to see him—to hear his voice; but 
what should she do? She could not meet 
him every day under such conditions! 

She wondered what new purpose had 
brought him into business, and why—but 
the office boy laid a letter on her desk as 
if in answer to her question. It was rap- 
idly written: , 

Dearest—I found no other way to come 
into your life. Forgive me. I thought I 
could see you every day, and perhaps in 
time you would find enough good in me 
to make at least a friend, and I have no 
other purpose in life than to be worthy of 
that. But since I have looked in your 
eyes I have dared to hope that it has all 
been a bitter mistake, and that you will 
let me say all that is in my heart. Meet 
me at the noon hour (doesn’t that sound 
like a working-man?), and we will go toa 
quiet little corner, my princess, and then 
I will tell you that you are discharged, 
and that we must find a new assistant 
editor. With all my heart, I am 

Your JACK. 

“Oh, I meant to be so brave, and to 
take care of mumsy, and now I shall end 
with being taken care of! But for Jack’s 
sake I could do anything.” 

Jack was waiting for her at the door, 
and they went down the avenue together. 

“T almost wonder we don’t walk 
hand in hand,” he said, for he was 
like a schoolboy in his happiness; and in 
mischief she looked up at him and said: 
“T had so hoped the new owner would 
raise my salary,—and instead he has dis- 
charged me!’’— Boston Post. 





TO HELP YOUNG WOMEN. 


Dr. Perin of the Every-Day Church of 
Boston is asking for subscriptions toward 
the needed $100,000 for the purchase of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
property, which is to become a home for 
self-supporting girls. He says: 

The Franklin Square House will be far 





more than a hotel. Itisto be a hotel plus 
recreation-rooms, nurse's and physician’s 
care when the girls are ill, plus an educa- 
tional department with evening classes; 
but, above all, plus the sympathetic hu- 
man interest of the management in every 
girl who becomes a resident, without 
placing her under any obligations for 
charity. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Cambridge, Mass., has leased 4 
part of the old home of Margaret Fuller, 
71 Cherry Street, to open Rest and Social 
rooms for working girls in that vicinity. 
Furniture and furnishings are needed. 





WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


{Read in part by Fraulein Antonie Stolle at 
National Suffrage Convention.) 

In Germany the economic, intellectu- 
al, and, in a certain degree, also the legal 
condition of woman is lately beginning to 
take shape in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the women’s movement. 

The pressure of facts is gradually con- 
vincing the public mind that the tradi- 
tional ideal German woman, so ardently 
defended, is undergoing a slow process of 


transformation. Willingly or unwillingly, | 


it is admitted that economic and social 
conditions force a continually increasing 
number of German women to earn their 
own living. The hope of turning the 
wheel of history backward is more and 
more disappearing, and while narrow- 
mindedness ridicules as preposterous the 
efforts of well-to-do classes of women and 
their purely ideal motives, even in tena- 
ciously conservative circles it is recog- 
nized that women in their battle for exist- 
ence can no longer be denied their only 
weapon—a thorough, universal, and pro- 
fessional education. 

There is also an increasing willingness 
to open to women professions hitherto 
closed to them by law or custom, The 
over-crowded state of the traditional pro- 
fessions for women clearly demands this. 
Nevertheless, this willingness relates only 
to those employments which are consid- 
ered @ priori suitable to so-called wo- 
man’s “sphere.” Therefore all profes- 
sions which give their holder a position’ 
of any social power remain for the present 
and will remain in the immediate future 
the carefully-guarded prerogative of men. 
All positions with an official government 
salary attached, administration, the police 
department, etc., are by custom reserved 
for men, nor can women be lawyers, cler- 
gymen, or teachers in universities, and the 
opposition to the demand for equal train- 
ing for boys and girls has its strongest 
root in the dread that, after attaining an 
equal standard in education, women’s 
profane hands might be stretched out 
even toward those employments. 

The first breach, however, has been 
made, Since a year and a half ago, wom- 
en may take the State examinations in 
medicine and pharmacy at German uni- 
versities, and recently a woman doctor 
has been appointed, with an official salary, 
on the Berlin police for the regulation of 
vice, as well as some lady assistants at 
academical institutes. 

The long- projected appointment of 
women as assistant factory inspectors in 
Prussia, Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
Hesse, Saxony, and some of the Thurin- 
gian States, as well as their appointment 
as poor law guardians and guardians of 
orphans in many German cities, may 
count as a first step to future official em- 
ployments. The appointment of women 
as subaltern officials and clerks in the 
post, telegraph, railway, and other State 
offices has gone on less slowly, yet the 
advance of women in these positions is 
not in every respect satisfactory, as being 
in the first place due to the inferior wages 
of women’s labor. The number of wom- 
en teachers appointed in public schools 
and girls’ secondary schools is increasing, 
but the management, as well as the teach- 
ing in the upper classes, are still chiefly 
in the hands of male teachers. Through 
the new institution for the training and 
examination of head mistresses, the re- 
moval of this unnatural state of affairs 
has begun. 

In the practice of all kinds of handi- 
crafts no legal restrictions are put upon 
women, yet it is not customary, nor in- 
deed profitable, that women should work 
in these lines; for instance, as bakers, 
shoe-makers, cabinet-makers, etc. 

According to the statistics of 1895, al- 
most a quarter of the female population 
of Germany earn their living by their own 
labor. After deducting the domestic ser- 
vants—one million and a third—from the 
five million and a quarter of these women, 
farm laborers constitute 52 per cent., 
those engaged in manufacturing 29 per 
cent., in commerce 11 per cent., in casual 
day labor 4% per cent., and in liberal and 
public professions in the aggregate only 
3.3 per cent. By far the largest part of 
women workers are therefore still em- 
ployed in farm work; but the industrial 
branches are encroaching annually more 
and more. The number of factory: work- 
ers alone increased from 1895 to 1897 by 


almost 100,000; that is, almost one-eighth 
of the total number. 

- The special summing up of the workers 
in professional groups shows that the 
share of woman’s work, both absolute 
| and in proportion to man’s, is most con- 
siderable in hotel, restaurant, and bar- 
room service, in cluthing, cleaning, and 
textile manufactures, in farming, in com- 
merce, and in the industries connected 
with food and victuals. These profession- 
| al groups may therefore be considered as 
| especially women’s professions. 

Woman’s share in all kinds of home- 
| industry is twice as great as man’s. The 
| 
| 





share of the married woman in industrial 
work increased 48 per cent. during the 
last thirteen years. 
| All other kinds of women’s work con- 
stitute only about 3'¢ per cent. of the en- 
tire female labor, and are in proportion to 
| the amount of men’s work of the same 
kind as one to eight. Of all these women 
' 88 per cent. work as nurses, teachers, em- 
| ployees in commerce, and officials in agri- 
| cultural branches. 

The number of women in the higher 
| professions is comparatively very small. 
| Artists, including teachers of music, con- 
stitute 5 per cent.; women of letters, 
authoresses and journalists, 0.2 per cent. 
| Women doctors are only just beginning to 
| take their place in the world of women 
workers. 

Investigation into the payment of wo- 
man’s work proves that it is almost with- 
out exception paid one-half or one-third 
lower than man’s work. It has, however, 
not yet been ascertained whether the va- 
rious scales of wages are measured for 
| absolutely equal work, Owing to the en- 
| tirely insufficient training of women, 
women’s industrial work nowadays is 
| seldom equal in quality to that of men’s 
| work. 
| 
} 





For a just measure to compare the pay- 
ment of women’s work with that of men, 
only the salaries of teachers and of the 
upper scale of employees in commerce can 

| be considered. The salaries of the former 
| differ in each German State. Only a few 
| examples can be given here. 
| For the Prussian woman teacher in pub- 
| lic schools 700 marks ($175) are fixed as 
| minimum salary at the beginning—be- 
| sides freedwelling. .This is raised at the 
maximum to 1569 marks ($390) after 
thirty-one years of service. 

In Saxony and Baden, teachers of both 
| sexes in public schools receive the same 
| salary, from 1100 to 2100 marks ($275 to 
$525) a year, and an allowance for house- 
rent. The total salary of a woman teacher 
| at a girls’ private secondary school varies 
| from 1400—2600 marks ($350 to $650). In 
| @ girls’ public school a woman teacher 
| receives between 1600 and 3600 marks 
| ($400 to $900), while the salaries of male 





teachers in the same school may rise from 
| 1800 to 6000 marks ($450 to $1500). 
| The employees in commerce are classi- 
| fied into two principal categories: the 
| professionally trained office-clerks be- 
| longing to a higher social class receive in 
| twenty German cities. an average salary of 
| 70 marks ($17.50) a month. The monthly 
wages of the shop-girls of a lower social 
standard scarcely ever rise above 50 
| marks ($12.50), while the monthly income 
of the trained male colleague seldom falls 
below 100 marks ($25) a month. These 
average figures, however, do not give a 
| correct picture of the pofitive facts, as 
| most of the girls leave their profession 
long before a sufficient qualification gives 
| them the right to claim better payment. 
| The few permanent professional workers 
obtain very much higher salaries. There 
are for instance in Berlin women book- 
keepers with a monthly income of 250— 
300 marks ($62.50 to $75). 
Amongst the woman workers of the 
lower classes, servants in domestic estab- 
| lishments have a relatively favorable posi- 
| tion. They receive average wages of 15—25 
marks ($3.75 to $6.25) a month, free board 
and lodging, and obligatory Christmas 
gifts. 

The living of the bar-maids in cities is 
founded on a most uncertain basis. They 
live and receive their food in their em- 
ployer’s house, but are otherwise wholly 
dependent on voluntary fees. 

A thorough study of the conditions 
of women’s factory labor reveals sta- 
tistics of misery. The untrained work- 
ing woman earns on an average 467 
marks ($116.75) anpually. The aver- 
age pay of the trained working woman 
varies from 400—700 marks ($100 to $175). 
Only starvation wages are obtained in the 
textile home-industry and the home-in- 
dustry in ready-made clothes. These in- 
dustries are mostly temporary and sec- 
ondary work. The annual income of the 
workers falls far below 400 marks ($100). 
To these only the suppression of home- 
industry could bring help. 

Women’s trades unions and organiza- 
tions to further mutual interests have 
come into existence in Germany also. 

The Association of Women Teachers has 
16,000 members, and has existed and in- 
creased during the last ten years. 

The unions of employees in commerce 











are increasing rapidly. They have 19,009 
members in Berlin alone. 

Within two years the first efforts have 
been made to organize unions among bar. 
maids and domestic servants in Munich 
and in Berlin, but hitherto with slight 
results. . 

An expansion and extension of special 
labor legislation for women, affording 
better protection to economic and physi- 
cal weakness against the unlimited sweat. 
ing system, is demanded conjointly by 
German women and the Socialists. As 
the labor legisiation which came into 
force in 1891 applies only to women jp 
factories and workshops, its extension jg 
sought to all women employed in home. 
industry, in commerce, as domestic ser 
vants, and as barmaids, 

The present law limits woman’s labor 
to eleven hours, requires a mid-day rest of 
an hour and a half, prohibits Sunday and 
night work (from 8.30 P. M. to 5.30 A. M.), 
limits the number of extra hours, prohib. 
its the employment of women in particu- 
larly dangerous trades, and in under- 
ground work, and finally demands six 
weeks’ vacation after giving birth to a 
child; but unfortunately the bénefit of this 
law is limited by many modifications and 
exceptions. 

For a few other professions protective 
legislation has recently gone into effect, 
for instance, in behalf of shop girls the 
shutting of shops at 9 o’clock, the limita- 
tion of Sunday work, a mid-day rest of an 
hour and a half, and an uninterrupted 
time of rest for eleven or twelve hours, 
and above all, the requirement that seats 
be provided. 

The insurance of laborers completes the 
protection of the working classes, All 
working women are subject to insurance 
for disability and old age, women in all 
industries and the lower officials in indus 
trial and commercial business to insur- 
ance against accidents, employees in all 
trades and in commerce to insurance 
against sickness. 

After years of ardent struggle, the intel- 
lectual condition of women is beginning 
to assume a new aspect. New institu- 
tions for the higher education of girls are 
still left almost entirely to private sup- 
port or that of corporations, and have 
moreover to struggle against sundry re- 
pressions by the State and municipal 


government; but the German univer- 
sities have at last been opened to 
women. 

The two universities of the Grand 


Duchy of Baden, Heidelberg and Frei- 
burg, grant women the regular matricula- 
tion. All other universities accept wom- 
en only as hospitants, that is, together 
with certain proofs and certificates of 
classical studies, they must have in the 
first place the permission of the rector of 
the university, or of the governing board, 
and in addition the special permission of 
the different professors. This last decree 
is in consideration of the aversion many 
lecturers still feel to the presence of wom- 
en at their lectures. 

All these restrictions have not been 
able to keep back the German women 
from science, From 1895-1901 the number 
of women students at the Prussian uni- 
versities increased from 117 to 889. Last 
winter 1,129 women were studying in Ger- 
many. 

The academical degree of doctor is ac- 
corded on equal terms to men and women. 
Special courses fur women teachers have 
been instituted in Prussian universities, 
with a view to preparing them for the 
head-mistresses’ examinations. 

Preparatory schools, colleges to fit girls 
for university studies, were founded some 
years ago by women’s societies and cor- 
porations. 

In ten German cities thirteen culleges 
(Berlin two, Hamburg two, Konigsberg 
two, Leipzig, Breslau, Hanover, Carls- 
ruhe, Stuttgart, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Baden-Baden) have been established which 
graduate their scholars with the diploma 
of a classical sehool. These colleges are 
attended at present by 375 pupils. The 
girls’ college at Carlsruhe is the only 
establishment that has passed from pri- 
vate to municipal management. 

The Southern German States, Baden 
and Wurtemburg, provide much more 
fully for women’s demand for intellectual 
culture. Here the fear is less prominent 
than in Prussia that ‘‘womanliness’”’ may 
be imperilled by the intellectual culture 
hitherto granted only to boys. 

In Mannheim (Baden) and in Stuttgart 
(Wurtemburg) public colleges to teach 
modern subjects, science and Latin to 
girls (Real Gymnasien) have recently been 
established, modelled upon the boys’ 
schools. Here also the first experiments 
in coéducation have been made. To be 
sure, in the country, several millions of 
German boys and girls have always been 
taught together in the elementary schools, 
but this is considered only an expedient 
due to necessity. 

In a few small towns of Baden girls 
have for some years been admitted to 
boys’ colleges, and since October, 1900, 
they have been allowed to attend boys’ 
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classical colleges, and colleges to teach 
modern subjects, science, and Latin. 

In Wurtemburg [girls were admitted to 
poys’ colleges this winter for the first 
time. However desirable cvéducation 
may seem in many re-pects, there is a 
drawback, and a most important one, to 
its universal establishment. It may be 
taken for granted that for a long time to 
come only male teachers will be appointed 
in boys’ colleges, and girls stadying there 
are deprived of the women’s influence so 
necessary to their harmonious develop- 
ment. The propaganda for a thorough 
reform of girls’ education and instruction 
must therefore be pursued aod persevered 
in most energetically. 

The new Civil Code for the whole Ger- 
man Empire, which in January, 1900, 
superseded the various separate codes in 
force up to that date, has unified the civil 
laws of the different German States. The 
Code io principle grants equal rights to 
man and woman, and if a woman is single 
or a widow, she disposes of her person 
and property as freely as a man; but mar- 
riage destroys the principle of her unlim- 
ited freedom, and subjects her to her 
husband’s supremacy. The legislators 
give as @ reason for this suppression of 
the wife’s individuality that matrimony 
must represent @ unity, with a unified 
will, and they maintain that this unity 
cannot proceed from the united will of 
two equally free individuals, but must be 
represented and practised by the husband 
alone. The upholding of his supremacy 
is the leading principle of the new C de. 
It dominates the whole marriage-law, but 
is most plainly put forward in the section 
treating of ‘Married Women’s Property 
Law.’’ The so-called system gives to the 
husband the sole right of administration 
and use of the wife’s property. In losing 
the right to dispose of her property, the 
wife is placed at the mercy, not only of a 
good, but also of an avaricious or uncon- 
scientious husband. The first fundamen- 
tal paragraph of the Property Law runs 
thus: 

The property of the wife becomes 
through marriage subject to the husband's 
administration and use. To the property 
brought in belongs also the property 
which the wife acquires during her mar- 
ried life. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be 
here stated that this means property ac- 
quired by inheritance or gift. The prop- 
erty the wife has earned by her own labor 
befure marriage is included in the prop- 
erty brought io, and moreover she has not 
the smallest share in all she may earn in 
her husband’s trade or profession during 
her married life. On the other hand, 
what she earns by her own independent 
trade or industry or in any business or 
profession of her own duripg her married 
life is at her free disposal, as her so-called 
reserved property. This is the greatest 
gain for German women in the new Code, 
as it benefits the poorest of the sex. Its 
importance is, however, essentially limit- 
ed, as the husband, by virtue of his mar- 
ital authority, must give his consent, and 
may object to his wife’s trade or profes- 
sion, or may at any time withdraw his 
consent formerly given. Reserved prop- 
erty furthermore includes all property 
bestowed upon the wife by gift or legacy, 
if the bequeather in his will, or the giver. 
especially ordains it to be so, Reserved 
property is everything designated exclu- 
sively for the wife’s personal use, espe- 
cially her dress, jewelry, and working 
tools. Everything else her outfit may 
have contained is property subject to the 
husband’s disposition. 

Whatever is economized out of the in- 
terest of the wife’s fortune is not added 
to her property, but to the husband’s. 
Should the husband be put under guardi- 
anship by reason of insanity, the wife’s 
property falls under the administration of 
the same trustee. This trustee gives to 
the wife, out of the interest of her own 
property, as much as he thinks right for 
her to spend. What he saves does not 
increase her fortune, but the husband’s. 
The wife, however, has in this instance 
the right to appeal to the court and to 
demand the extraordinary legal system, 
that is, ‘‘separation of property.”’ 

The protection which the Code grants 
to the wife against the imprudent, frivol- 
ous, or wilfully dishonest administration 
of the husband is such as the wife can 
make use of only when divorce or separa- 
tion has become inevitable. She has to 
go to court, to prove to the judge that 
“the fear is well grounded that her rights 
are injured and her property endangered 
to a considerable extent.’’ As she has no 
means of compelling her husband to let 
her have an insight into his administra- 
tion, it will often be impossible for her to 
give this proof; and should she even be 
able to show that a considerable part of 
her property has been lost (and thus 
Cause the judge to let the extraordinary 
legal system, “separation of property,”’ 
be put into force), she will refrain from 
The husband could make life 
intolerable to a wife for having appealed 
for protection against him to the court of 
guardianship. 





There is one effectual way to secure the 
wife’s property to herself: that is, to pro- 
tect her from the law by a marriage con- 
tract. The contract substitutes for the 
legal system either the above-named sys- 
tem of complete separation of property, 
or any of the other systems or combina- 
tions of systems given in the Code. These 
special contracts, however, are not pupu- 
lar in Germany. The man who is asked 
to yield up the rights which other men 
enjoy is often not willing to do so. He 
resents this demand as a lack of confi- 
dence in his personal honor, and even 
thinks it his duty to resist the least in- 
fringement of his marital authority. On 
the other hand, womanly delicacy of feel- 
ing shrinks from showing anythirg that 
might be felt as personal mistrust toward 
the man of her choice, and she abstains 
from demanding a marriage contract, al- 
though so many experiences of other 
women have brought home to her the sad 
consequences of too blind a confidence, 

The legislators themselves refer the 
German women to these contracts as an 
effectual means of protection, and thereby 
pass a sharper judgment on the legal 
property system than any advocate of 
‘*twomen’s rights’? could do. The better 
and the only way would be to establish a 
legal system that is in harmony with eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, and moral 
development, and the necessities of our 
own time. 

Induced by the reflection that the laws 
wiil not be altered before it is proved by 
statistics that the legal system does not 
meet the wants of German women, and 
does not accord with their sease of right, 
our National Organization (Bund deutsch- 
er Frauen-vereine) has started an exten- 
sive propaganda for a universal: introduc- 
tion of marriage contracts, Four formu- 
las, arranged to meet the necessities of 
different classes, have been worked out, 
and are now being distributed by the so- 
cieties belonging to the National Organi- 
zation. 

The notion that harmony in married 
life can only be maintained by the hus- 
band’s supremacy and the wife’s subjec- 
tion, has caused the legislators to refuse 
to the mother the custody of her children 
as long as the father lives and is not hin- 
dered from exercising his power by ab- 
sence, illness, or imprisonment, in which 
cases the court of guardianship conveys 
the parental authority temporarily to the 
mother. The mother has, conjointly witb 
the father, the right and duty to care for 
the child’s person, but as soon as differ- 
ence of opinion arises, the father’s deci- 
sion has the precedence. This is carried 
so far that a father’s consent alone is 
requisite to the marriage of a child une 
der age, and the mother’s prohibition 
cannot hinder it. When, after divorce, 
the person of the child has been conveyed 
to the mother’s care, because the father 
alone has been proved to be guilty, he 
nevertheless retains his guardianship over 
the child, administers its property, and 
represents it in any legal affair. During 
the father’s lifetime the parental author- 
ity can be transferred to the mother only 
in two cases—when the father has forfeit- 
ed the right of authority by his having been 
condemned to imprisonment for at least 
six months for a crime committed against 
the child itself, and divorce has taken place 
in consequence. If divorce has not taken 
place, the court of guardianship appoints 
another guardian for the child, If it can 
be taken for granted that a father, whose 
parental authority nas been suspended by 
reason of insanity, will not be able to re- 
sume this charge, and when the parents 
have been divorced, the mother can apply 
to the court and ask that the parental 
authority may be transferred to her. 
After the father’s death the custody over 
the child is conveyed in full extent to the 
mother; the father, however, has the 
right to name in his will an assistant 
guardian, 

By a second marriage the mother for- 
feits the custody of her child, but she 
retains the care of its person. The 
father’s second marriage does not inter- 
fere with his guardianship of the child. 

An important advance in ‘the new 
Code, and one which German women owe 
to their own hard struggles, is the equal- 
ity of sex in the guardianship of any chil- 
dren, and of grown-up persons of mental 
or moral infirmity. Women are able to 
assume any guardianship, only their sex 
gives them the right to decline this hon- 
orary function, which is generally obli- 
gatory for men.. The only restriction laid 
upon them arises from marital authority. 
If a woman is married, her husband’s 
consent is necessary to enable her to 
accept the guardianship. 

The causes for divorce have been con- 
siderably restricted in the new Code, 
They are equal for men and women. A 
husband or wife can sue for divorce on 
account of adultery, bigamy, perverse 
crimes, immoral offences, attempted mur- 
der, wilful desertion, incurable insanity 
which has lasted three years. Either 
party can sue for divorce if the other 
has violated the duties involved in mar- 
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riage, or caused so deep a derangement of 
marital life by dishonorable or immoral 
conduct as to make a continuation of the 
marriage connection an unreasonable de- 
mand. Severe physical ill-treatment is 
reckoned as violation of duties. 

Married and unmarried women have the 
right to make a will, and to testify in 
court on the same terms as men, 

The legal status of man and woman is, 
as has been before said, in principle one of 
perfect equality, but as soon as they have 
become husband and wife, all the wife’s 
legal affairs are so regulated as to comply 
with the privileges conferred upon the 
husband by marital authority. 

Women struggled hard, and up to the 
latest moment before the new Code went 
into effect, for better marriage laws; but 
it must be said that the indifference of 
the majority of their own sex has been a 
great impediment to their success. 

As ignorance of the real legal status of 
women accounts for a good deal of the in- 
difference manifested, the efforts of the 
National Council of Women are at present 
chiefly directed towards the spreading of 
a better knowledge of law, and of the sor- 
rows and troubles the present law entails 
upon women and children. 

Any amendments to the new Code 
which may possibly be made in a few 
years, must be taken advantage of, and 
must and shall find men and women better 
informed, and the latter quite resolved to 
persist in demanding equality before the 
law until the legislators comply with their 
legitimate claims. 

The penal code deals equally with both 
sexes, It decrees punishment for certain 
acts of male brutality committed against 
girls under fourteen or sixteen years 
respectively; that is to say, sixteen year- 
when committed by adoptive or foster 
parents, guardians, clergy, teachers, edu- 
cators, or anyone to whose care the child 
has been committed. 

By petitioning Parliament, the National 
Council of Women has vainly endeavored 





to have the age of consent raised to 
eighteen years, and it has petitioned for 
several other amendments to the law, cal- 
culated to suppress the worst aberrations 
of the unequal moral standard which has 
vitiated laws and customs. 

These endeavors have hitherto been un- 
successful, butthe women working along 
these lines are fully conscious that it is 
only by women taking the lead in this 
struggle against vice that victory can and 
ultimately will be won, and the double 
standard of morality be replaced by one 
equal for both sexes. They are working 
along three different lines: confessional 
societies for bettering morality, under the 
superintendence of the clergy; women’s 
societies for morality, based on the same 
principles as the former; and several 
branches of the International Federation 
founded by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 

Germany has four chief established 
churches, the Roman Catholic, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, the Evangelical Re- 
formed, and the United Evangelical 
Church. The three latter are also called 
Protestant churches. Besides these, 
which are designated ‘‘Landeskirchen,”’ a 
few sects are officially recognized as 
churches, the Community of Bohemian 
Brethren, the Methodists, the Baptists 
(the latter only in Saxony), and the Ger- 
man Catholic Dissenters. Other sects are 
not recognized as churches, and various 
restrictions are put upon them by the 
government in each German State. 

In none of these churches can women 
either hold office or have any right to 
vote. In Roman Catholic churches wom- 
en seldom form part of the choir; in 
Protestant churches girls belong to the 
choir only in villages and small places 
where their help cannot be dispensed 
with. Female solo singers are admitted 
at church concerts both in Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches. 

The German Empire consists of twenty- 
two States and three free cities. The 
States are governed each by a sovereign, 
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ministers of State, and a parliamentary 
representation of the people. These State 
governments make and carry out laws re- 
lating to such affairs as are not reserved 
for the control and legislation of the Im- 
perial Government, fix taxes and raise 
them, and appoint officers for all depart- 
ments of civil, clerical and school admin- 
istration. 

The modus of suffrage for the particu- 
lar parliaments called ‘‘Landtage,” ‘*Kam- 
mer,’’ ‘‘Abgeordnetenhaus,”’ etc., is a dif- 
ferent one in each State. None of them 
is based on universal suffrage, and women 
have no rights of suffrage at all. Neither 
have they any right to vote in the munici- 
pal governments, 

In the kingdom of Saxony, however, 
they have, when they are proprietors of 
landed estates, whether married or single, 
the right to vote in the municipal affairs 
of their village; this right is an imper- 
sonal one, based on the estate, and can 
only be exercised by its proprietor, 
whether man or woman. The proprietor 
of a manor has in Saxony a seat and a 
voice in the provincial diet or assembly. 
If this proprietor is a woman, either mar- 
ried or single, she can exercise her right 
only by proxy, and must for this purpose 
have one of her male relatives invested 
with her property. If she does not wish 
to do this, the right must remain unused. 

The German Empire is governed by the 
Bundesrath and the Reichstag. The Bun- 
desrath is a council composed of the rep- 
resentatives nominated by each of the 
federated State-governments. The Impe- 
rial Chancellor, appointed by the Empe- 
ror, presides at this council. 

The elections for the Reichstag are 
based on universal, equal and secret suf- 
frage. Every man from the age of 25 
years upwards has the right to cast a vote. 
Women are excluded from voting. The 
Imperial Government decides upon war 
and peace, deals with foreign affairs, has 
the management of customs, commerce, 
the press, army, navy, post-office, rail- 
roads, telegraph, and various other mat- 
ters, 

Amongst these matters the Imperial 
Constitution names also the regulation of 
associations and public meetings. A law 
which unifies the jurisdiction of this im- 
portant part of social and political life in 
Germany has, however, not yet been made, 
and up to this date each German State has 
@ separate law concerning associations 
and meetings. 

In Baden, Wurtemburg, Hessen, Saxo- 
ny, the Thuringian States and others, 
women have the same rights as men; that 
is to say, they may attend public political 
meetings, and be members of political 
societies. All other States exclude them 
from both, along with school-boys and 
minors. Public meetings where no polit- 
ical subjects are discussed are, however, 
held and attended by women in most 
States. 

By several petitions to the Reichstag the 
National Council of Women has vainly 
endeavored to obtain a unified law for 
Germany concerning associations and 
meetings, granting equal liberty of action 
to men and women. 

In spite of these failures, women’s chief 
aim is and must be to persevere in the 
agitation for throwing down the barrier 
which hinders them from taking an active 
part in political life, and especially from 
working for the suffrage movement. This 
barrier, this hitherto invincible impedi- 
ment, must be put aside, before a woman 
suffrage bill can be presented to the Reich- 
stag. 

Like their sisters in other countries, 
German women are fully conscious of the 
fact that they can and will attain their 
full human and civil rights only through 
their political rights, by taking direct part 
in the legislation of their country. 

A first tentative effort to found a socie- 
ty for the promotion of woman suffrage is 
just being made by a limited number of 
women in Hamburg; the result of this at- 
tempt, under the present legal conditions, 
can as yet not be foretold. 

However long and weary the road may 
seem that leads German women to eco- 
nomic, intellectual and legal equality with 
men, they are fully determined neither to 
pause nor to halt until they have reached 
the goal of freedom. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Missouri State Federation has tak- 
en the initiative in regard to the proposed 
memorial to be eretted by the club wom- 
en of America in commemoration of the 
centennial of the Louisiana purchase. 
They wish to put up on the World’s Fair 
grounds in St. Louis a building which, 
during the fair, will be for the use of 
women in connection with that enterprise, 
and afterward will be used as a hall for 
club and philanthropic purposes. St. 
Louis, by a recent city ordinance, offers a 
site free of cost and exempt from taxation 
in one of the most beautiful parks of the 
world. The Exposition directors have 
promised to contribute $50,000 toward 
the building fund. The ordinance pro- 
vides that the Hall of Philanthropy shall 
be managed by a board of directors con- 
sisting of nine women, six of them nomi- 
nated by the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and three by the Missouri 
Federation, with three city officials as 
members ez officiis. 





A request has been sent to the women’s 
clubs of the country, a number of which 
are already represented in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
asking them to take part in the work of 
this organization. The 29th annual Con- 
ference is to be held in Detroit, Mich., 
from May 28 to June 3, and the clubs are 
asked to give the matter earnest consider- 
ation and to send at least one delegate to 
Detroit. Clubs are asked to notify as 
soon as possible the general secretary of 
the conference, Mr. Joseph P. Byers of 
Columbus, O., of any action taken. 


Olive Thorne Miller, of New York City, 
will stop in Denver on her way to the 
biennial, to speak on bird life before the 
social science department of the Woman’s 
Club of that city. This department has 
been interested in the Audubon move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, who has charge 
of two industrial meetings at the biennial, 
has been lecturing for a month in Michi- 
gan and other parts of the Middle West, 
and lectured at Denver the other day for 
the Denver Woman’s Press Club. She 
will speak and organize in Utah, where 
there has been much interest in the work 
of the Consumers’ League, and again in 
San Francisco, where there is a great agi- 
tation over bad conditions in some of the 
stores. Mrs. Kelley will not return to 
New York until fall, as a Western head- 
quarters of the National Consumers’ 
League has been opened in Chicago, and 
she will hereafter be there six months of 
the year, and in New York the other six 
months. The League headquarters in the 
Charities Building is in charge of Miss 











Houghton 
& Dutton 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUR 


SUMMER HOUSE 


You can furnish and supply your Sum- 
mer Cottage or your Summer Hotel from 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less 
expense than any other house in Boston. 
Try it, and convince yourselves. 

Here are a few of the things on whieh 
we can save you more money than you 
can save by purchasing elsewhere: 


Furniture of All Kinds 
Bedding of All Kinds 
Shades and Curtains 
Portieres and Awnings 


Upholstery 
Wall Paper 
Straw Matting 
Carpets and Rugs 
Pictures and Frames 
Glassware 
Silverware 
Woodenware 





China 
Crockery 
Tinware 
Cutlery 
Table Linen 
Tin Plate Goods 
Lamps and Fixtures 
House Paints 
Painters’ Supplies 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Lawn and Garden Tools 
Etc., Etec., Etc. 





In our Drapery and Upholstery Depart- 
ment we will take measurements and 
make estimates free of charge on orders 
of any size, large or small. Estimates on 
Wall Papering also furnished free of 
charge. 





Goldmark, secretary of the New York 
City League. 


At a recent regular meeting of the Chi- 
cago Section of the Council of Jewish 
Women, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

That we ask the next Legislature to 
grant tax-paying women the suffrage for 
all the officials and on all questions sub- 
mitted to a vote of the tax-payers. 

The newly-arisen question, ‘‘Shall Men 
be Admitted to Women’s Clubs?”’ is dis- 
cussed in the May Club Woman—rather 
humorously, and with the view evident 
between the lines that men might prove 
an impediment. The address of the Club 
Woman has been changed to 91 Bedford 
Street, Ruom 10, Boston. The address of 
the editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow, is 
Shirley Centre, Mass. 

The Woman’s Municipal League and the 
Woman’s Republican Club of New York 
City have unanimously passed resolutions 
upholding the early-closing movement. 
The members pledge themselves to en- 
courage it ‘by shopping whenever possi- 
ble only between 9 A. M. and 5 P. M., and 
on Saturdays before noon, and by refus- 
ing to receive packages after 6 P. M.”’ 
The latter clause aims to shorten the 
working-day of the delivery clerks, on 
whom the late delivery of packages en- 
tails abnormally long hours. 


The following tribute to a well-beloved 
leader appears in the club department of 
the N. Y. Evening Post: 

‘**T begin to think,’ commented a club- 
woman recently, ‘that there must be 
something in the suffrage cause peculiarly 
conducive to the preservation of vitality, 
physical and mental; so many of the lead- 
ers in this cause are still, at advanced age, 
active workers in many ways. This 
thought was emphasized on Monday 
afternoon of this week, when I attended 
in Boston a meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club, of which Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is president. Notwithstanding her 
eighty-three years, she presides at the 
meetings with skilland élan. In conduct- 
ing the discussion which followed the ad- 
dress of the afternoon, she failed to hear 
perfectly one of the speakers who stood 
in the back part of a large hall, and in 
asking for a repetition of one of her sen- 
tences, she said, with a delightful twinkle 
of the eye: ‘It has occurred to me lately 
that I am adding to my accomplishments 
the admirable one of becoming slightly 
deaf.’ Her ear is still quick enough to 
catch the faintest word or misword relat- 
ing to the cause so dear to her heart. 
Another speaker chancing to make a 
slight misstatement concerning the Shaw 
bill, in telling a funny incident connected 
with the discussion of it recently, Mrs. 
Howe at once rose, as the other ceased 
speaking, and before continuing the dis- 
cussion or applying the remarks of the 
speaker to the subject in hand, she made 
a brief, emphatic digression to correct 
promptly the trifling error that might 
otherwise have left a slightly wrong im- 
pression. Mrs. Howe does not look or 
act her years, and her quiet, self-contained 
manner indicates a conservation of energy 
that her friends and admirers hope im- 
plies reserved force enough to preserve 
her life and usefulness for yet a long 
time.’ ”’ 

A woman’s club in Chicago has céoper- 
ated with the Board of Education in es- 
tablishing a high-school lunch-room capa- 
ble of accommodating 1,000 people and 
furnishing them with food at cost. The 
Board appropriated $1,500, and the wom- 
en raised the rest of the money. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

The last of the German universities, the 
University of Jena, bas now opened its 
doors to women. The department of 
philosophy will henceforth admit all wom- 
en who present & teacher’s diploma. 

It has recently been discovered that 
Germany’s first woman physician lived 
more than 150 yearsago. She was Frau 
Dr. Dorothea Christiania Erseleben of 
Quedlinburg. She attracted much atten- 
tion by a book in which she made “‘a thor- 
ough investigation of the causes which 
debar women from higher education, 
showed the necessity of the latter, and 
proved how possible, necessary and useful 
it would be for women to apply them- 
selves to the pursuit of scholarship.’’ She 
graduated as an M.D. on June 12, 1754, 
and an expert says of her thesis that it is 
as well worthy of being read as other med- 
ical books of the time. She practised 
medicine at Quedlinburg, even after her 
marriage to the Dean of the cathedral, for 
she was of the opinion, as she says in her 
autobiography, that ‘‘matrimony does not 
thwart a woman’s studies, but, in the 
company of a reasonable husband, study 
is twice as pleasant as before.”’ 

Professor Rein, of the University of 
Jena, in a paper recently read before the 





“Verein Frauenbildung-Frauenstudium”’ 
at Weimar, spoke warmly in favor of co- 
education, laying special stress on the ad- 
vantages which the male students would 
gain from the companionship of women. 

The gymnasium for women at Leipzig, 
which was established by private endow- 
ment in 1894, has for the last two years 
received annually an unsolicited contri- 
bution from the city of Leipzig; which is 
certainly a proof of no little appreciation 
on the part of the authorities. 

The first girl ever admitted to a boys’ 
gymnasium in Germany has lately grad- 
uated from it with credit. 

“Les femmes docteurs en médecine, 
dans tous les pays,”’ is the title of a new 
book by Harriett Fontanges (Paris, Al- 
liance Coéperative) which gives an excel- 
lent review of the condition of women 
physicians in France. The first French 
woman doctor was Madeleine Brés, who 
graduated at the Paris Faculté de Méde- 
cine in 1875. She is now one of the fore- 
most physicians of the metropolis, and 
has there 77 colleagues, more than half of 
whom are married women. A few devote 
themselves to scholarly interests, others 
have a large practice as physicians. The 
public lycées and colleges for girls, as 
well as the normal schools, have women 
physicians. Women give courses of lec- 
tures in the city hospitals. Part of the 
city physicians who visit the poor are 
women. Women are appointed physi- 
cians at the Opera and in the postal and 
telegraph service for the women employed 
there. Several hospitals have been found- 
ed in Paris by women physicians. 

Outside of Paris we find women physi- 
cians at Vichy, Marseilles, Lille, Rheims, 
Grenoble, Augers, Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Cannes and Nice. 

Dr. Chellier in Algiers and Dr. Ribart 
in Tonkin are officials of the govern- 
ment. 

At present about fifty women are study- 
ing medicine in France, mostly in Paris, 
Since 1870, 203 medical theses presented 
by women have been accepted by the 
Faculty at Paris. 

The other countries are treated in a 
way less satisfactory, and the record here 
is often full of errors. Thus it is said of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell that she studied 
at Geneva, Switzerland, instead of Geneva 
University, N. Y., and a Swiss woman is 
recorded as having taken her M.D. at 
Saran, where there is no university. 

A very useful appendix gives a list of 
the names and addresses of the living 
women physicians of each country. 

MARTHA KRUG GENTHE, 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 








Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick sends a list of 
seventeen of her friends to whom she 
wants sample copies of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL mailed. She writes: ‘I think 
some of these people may subscribe, and 
at any rate they will see a first-class wo- 
man’s paper, our national organ, for once 
in their lives.’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GERMANTOWN, APRIL 28, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On April 19, the Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia held a cake and candy 
sale. It was a great success, both socially 
and financially, as $116.24 was realized. 
To Mrs. George H. Perkius and her aids 
was largely due the good result. 

Tables were presided over by Mrs. Per- 
kins, and by Mrs. Margaret Klingelsmith 
for the ‘‘Progressive Tens.’’ Each table 
was trimmed with yellow and white, while 
jonquils and palms in profusion decorated 
the room. 

A short business meeting was held, at 
which six new members were elected. 
Miss Jane Campbell, the president, re- 
ported that she had written to the U.S. 
Senators and Representatives for Pennsyl- 
vania, asking them to use their influence 
to have a Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate results in the four 
suffrage States, and that she had received 
from all but one, prompt, courteous, and 
generally favorable replies. 

Mrs, Margaret Klingelsmith, our woman 
lawyer, has been appointed County Histo- 
rian, and hopes, with the help of our 
members, to have a history of suffrage in 
the County of Philadelphia. 

So ended one of the most successful and 
profitable season’s work our Society has 
ever known. 

NELLIE S. Mason, Cor. Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The entertainment for next week will in- 
clude Staley and Birbeck, novelty and 
transformation artists: James J. Morton, 
menologist; La Petite Adelaide, dancer; 
the four Cuttys; the three Millettes; 
Drawee; Buoman and Adelle; Pierce and 
Mazy; John Dempsey; Kinsners and the 
vitagraph. 





Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
Reception and 

“At Home” Cards. 


Best Work at Lowest Prices. 


Let us convince you that this is so— 
Let us estimate and send you samples 
—Our engraving is faultlessly executed 
—is perfect in respect to sizes, styles 
and shapes, and shows the carefulest at- 
tention to the smallest details. 


We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par- 
ticular—The best work cannot be fur- 
nished at lower prices than these. 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 
90 Cards from your own plate 45¢ 
Plate and 50 Cards, Roman 1.50 
Plateand 50 Cards, Old Eng, 2.00 


R. H. White Co. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 








of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the - 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. ” “ 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subjeet 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n ae to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are diacussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
udget. 


It is free from Lew technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand og of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
zette. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
one to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
peampace of so able a champion.— American Law 

ew. 





SPECIAL NOTICEs. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 





See... 

NEAR SYMPHONY HALL.—Visitors to the 

city for the Kindergarten Convention, Anniver. 

saries, etc., can obtain desirable rooms by the 

day or week, convenient to cars. References, 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen’s Street, Boston, 





— 


FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in govud repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorctester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 

rice, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. —Two ladies cna 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Gvuethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garven, 
the last rewnaut of one «f those large estates 
which f. rwerly made es a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
rom the Rosenthal, tive from electric cars com- 
municating with ail parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courres at the University « f Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent r..ads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and irom its central jocation an ex. 
cellent starting point for trips im all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and aw will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are alloweu in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
s+rvice—everythiug but ag yf Address Frau 
Horrat KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
T mpkinsville, 8. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, &. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Frau Hof. 
rat Krug aid her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A SUMMER ABROAD. — Mrs. MARIE A, 
Moore, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany. 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisurely and 
comfortably, spending most «f the time in the 
larger cities, with many side trips to places of ar- 
tisticand historicalinterest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well known asa lecturer uponartand a direc- 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where she bas studied, as well as 
her help in individual cases where any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whole itinerary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket on 
the steamer will be good for one year. The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma- 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, it can 
be changed, although the longer tour is more de- 
sirabie. The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. is includes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyance of bag- 
gage, carriage drives, all fees and admissions to 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex- 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., ex- 
cept the steamer fees, which are left to the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot- 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be- 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now a 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon. 5. J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and to 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CHRISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St., Boston. 





$800, House 30 and 32 Bowman St., Dor- 
chester. Two flats, each containing 6 rooms 
and bath, separate entrances and back stair), 
furnaces, ranges, bath-rooms (open plumbing. 
cemented cellars, gas, etc. Each apartment 
rented at $18 a month to responsible tenant, 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank mort- 
gage for $3,500. Will sell equity for $800— 
say $200 down and monthly payments of $20. Lot 
40 by 80 feet. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





81050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex 
cellent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good epheteaty for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOUBNAL Office, Boston. 





The Club Woman 


Was unanimonusiy adopied at the Milk 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Bqual Rights Readings and Recitations, i2 

e and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 

H. SHaw, Axuiog Stonzs BLackwartu, and 

Lucy BE. Anrnory. For sale at Wom-+n’s 

Jovugnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in pay! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
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